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ITH all a brother's fondest love 
To him who now far hence, above, 
A Master-singer dwells 
I dedicate these echoes faint 
Of Bards with whom in full accord 
Her grateful homage to award 

Germania*s bosom swells. 




PREFACE. 




have been induced to publish this anthology 
I both from my own love and respect for the 
Poets of Germany, and also from the belief 
that a poetical English version of some of their 
finest inspirations in the original metre, to 
which I have strictly adhered, as well as to 
rhymes and rhythm, will supply a want which 
I am certain is felt by many of my countrymen 
who are not acquainted with the German 
language. 

I hold that to translate any real poetry into 
a foreign tongue without preserving that very 



essential portion of the vehicle by which the 
ideas are conveyed, viz: the original metre, is 
to lose half of it, if not more; for the song 
of a poem is far too intimately bound up with 
the poetic inspiration itself to allow of the 
two being dissevered without grievous injury. 

I thought the English and German languages 
quite sufficiently akin to admit of a close 
imitation of the German metres with their 
peculiar double-ending rhymes being attempted 
in English. 

Whether I have succeeded in preserving the 
spirit of these poems along with their metre, 
rhyme and rhythm, I leave to the judgment of 
those under whose view this little book may 



chance to come. In any case I have my 
reward in the intense pleasure which I derived 
from the work itself. 

Oakfield, Ealing, October 1878. 

E. Stanhope Pearson. 
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SHORT BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE POETS, 




URGERy Gottfried August, bom January i, 1748 at 
Wolmerswende in the Halberstadt circle. In 1772 he 
was justice of the peace at Altengleichen, whence- 
forward he was in connection with the "Hainbund" of 
G5ttingen. In 1784 he gave up his office and went to 
Gdttingen where he gave lectures on aesthetics, German 
style etc., and in 1789 was nominated professor extra- 
ordinary. He died there June 8, 1794. 



Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, bom August 28, 1749 
at Frankiiirt on the Main. He studied law at Leipzig 
and Strassburg: practised law in the imperial chamber 
at Wetzlar: in 1775 he went to Weimar on the invi- 
tation of the Duke, where in 1782 he became president 
of the chamber, and was ennobled: in 1786 he com- 
menced a long sojourn in Italy, and after his return in 
1788 first became acquainted with Schiller. He died 
March 22, 1832 at Weimar. 
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Schiller, Christoph Friedrich, born November lo, 
1759 8.t Marbach in Wiirttemberg, near Stuttgart He 
was a pupil at the Carls-academy in Stuttgart. In 1780 
he became an army surgeon: in 1782 doctor of medicine: 
in 1784 councillor of Weimar: in 1789 Professor in 
Jena: in 1802 he was ennobled. He died May 9, 1805 
at Weimar. 

La motte fouqu£, Friedrich, Baron, bom February 12, 
1777 at Brandenburg. He was engaged in the first 
campaign against Napoleon. In 181 3 he took his dis- 
charge owing to illness, and Uved at Neunhausen on the 
border, a family seat of his wife Caroline Baroness de 
la Motte Fouqu^, known as a poetess, after whose death 
in 1 83 1 he moved to Halle where he gave lectures on 
poetry and modem history, and in 1842 settled at Berlin 
where he was supported by king Friedrich Wilhelm IV, 
but died there in straitened circumstances January 23, 1843. 

Chamisso, Adalbert von, of a French noble family, de 
Chamisso de Boncourt, bom January 27, 1781 at the 
family seat chateau Boncourt in Champagne. He came 
into Germany along with the emigration thither of French 
nobility: studied natursil science: from 181 5 — 18 he took 
part in the Russian exploring expedition to the south 
seas: later he was superintendent of the royal herbarium 
at Berlin, where he died August 21, 1838. 

Kerner, Justinus, bom September 18, 1786 at 
Ludwigsburg: studied at Tubingen: died as superintending 
surgeon at Weinsberg, February 21, 1862. 
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Uhland, Ludwig, bom April 26, 1787 at Tubingen: 
in 18 1 2 he became an advocate at Stuttgart; in 1819 
member of the Standekammer: in 1829 Professor of the 
German language and literature at Tiibingen: in 1848 
member of the national assembly. He died at Tubingen, 
November 18, 1862. 

EiCHENDORFF, Joseph, Baron von, bom March 10, 
1788 at Ratibor in Silesia: studied law at Halle and 
Heidelberg: in 1813 Volunteer in Liitzow's jager corps: 
from 1 82 1 councillor of state at Danzig, then at Konigs- 
berg: from 1830 coadjutor for catholic educational affairs 
with the administration of ecclesiastical business at Berlin : 
retired in 1844. Died November 26, 1857 at Neisse. 

RuCKERT, Friedrich, bom May 16, 1789 at Schwein- 
furt in Bavaria: studied and taught at Jena till 18 14: was 
in Rome 181 7: then chiefly in Coburg and Nuremberg 
till he was made professor of oriental languages at £r- 
langen in 1826: appointed to Berlin in 1840, and from 
1846 lived at Neusess near Coburg where he died 
January 31, 1866. 

Zedlitz, Johann Christian, Baron von, bom February 
28, 1790 at Johannesberg in upper Silesia: was in the 
Austrian military service: from 1 810 imperial chamberlain: 
died at Vienna March 10, 1862. 

KoRNER, Theodor, bom September 23, 1791 at 
Dresden: imperial theatre poet at Vienna: in 18 13 he 
entered Liitzow's volunteer corps, and fell in action on 
the 26. August of that same year near Gadebusch. 
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MOller, Wilhelm, bom October 7, 1794 at Dessau: 
died there September 30, 1827 as librarian to the Duke. 

Platen-hallermGnde, Karl August Georg Max, 
Count von, bom October 24, 1796 at Ansbach; was in 
the campaign against Napoleon in 181 5: from 1826 lived 
with slight intermission in Italy, and died at Syracuse 
December 5, 1835. 

Droste-hOlshoff, Annette Elizabeth, Baroness von, 
bom January 12, 1798 at the family seat of HiilshofT near 
Miinster: after the death of her father lived with her 
mother at the latter's dower house Riischhaus in that 
quarter, and later on with her brother-in-law Baron 
Joseph von Lassberg at his seat Meersburg on the lake 
of Constance, where she died. May 24, 1848. 

Hoffmann (von Fallersleben), August Heinrich, born 
April 2, 1798, at the village of Fallersleben in Hanover: 
in 1830 professor of the German language and literature 
at Breslau: in 1842 he was dismissed from this post on 
account of the publication of his "Impolitic songs": died 
1874 at Corvey in Westphalia. 

Heine, Heinrich, bora December 12, 1779 at Diissel- 
dorf, of Jewish parents: he devoted himself at first to 
the calling of a merchant, then studied law at Bonn, 
Berlin, and Gottingen: tumed Christian in 1825, and 
from that time lived at Paris, where he married a French- 
woman, and after long continued and painful illness died 
there in 1856. 
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Lenau, pseudonymous for Nicolaus Niembsch von 
Strehlenau, bom August 13, 1802 at Esatad near Temes- 
var, a village in Hungary: studied philosophy, jurispru- 
dence, then medicine at Vienna and Presburg: in 1S32 
he went to America, whence however he returned the 
following year: hved by turns at Vienna, Ischl, and 
Stuttgart: in 1844 he became incurably insane, and died 
in a lunatic asylum near Vienna, August 22, 1850. 

Hauff, Wilhelm, bom November 29, 1802 at 
Stuttgart: died there November 18, 1827. 

MosEN, Julius, bom July 8, 1803 at Marienei in the 
Saxon Voigtland. In 1834 he was an advocate at 
Dresden: in 1845 court councillor and teacher of scenic 
art at Oldenburg, where he died October 10, 1857. 

MoRiCKE, Eduard, bom September 8, 1804 at 
Ludwigsburg: in 1834 parish priest at Kleversulzbach 
near Weinsberg, but gave up this cure and lived inde- 
pendently first at Mergentheim, and from 185 1 at 
Stuttgart where he gave instruction at the Catherine 
foundation. Died July 4, 1875. 

Reinick, Robert, a painter, born February 22, 1805 
at Dantzig: died February 7, 1852 at Dresden. 

Halm, Friedrich, pseudonymous for Eligius Franz 
Joseph, Baron von Miinch-Bellinghausen, bom April 2, 
1806 at Crackow: for some time leader of the imperial 
theatre, Vienna : member of the Austrian house of Lords : 
died May 22, 1871. 
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Grun, Anastasius, pseudonymous for Anton Alexander, 
Count von Auersperg, bom April ii, 1806 at Laibach 
in Austria: studied philosophy and jurisprudence at 
Vienna and Gratz: in 1848 member of the national 
assembly at Frankfurt on the Main : later, imperial coun- 
cillor: died in 1876 at his ancestral seat of Thum on 
the Hart 

Feuchtersleben, Ernest, Baron von, bom April 29, 
1806 at Vienna: was a physician there: in 1847 director 
of the classes of medical surgery: in 1848 under-secretary 
of state in the department of public instruction; and died 
after he had resigned this post, September 3, 1849. 

Hammer, Julius, bom June 7, 18 10 at Dresden. Died 
August 23, 1862 at Pillnitz. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, bom June 17, 18 10 at 
Detmold : devoted himself to a mercantile career at Soest, 
Amsterdam and Barmen: gave up this calling in 1839: 
after his marriage he lived at St Goar: after the publi- 
cation of his "Confession of faith" he went to Switzerland. 
In 1846 he visited London: in 1848 returned to Germany 
where he took part in the public movement: "9a ira" 
(two volumes of social and political poems). In 1851 he 
revisited London, and from 1868 was living in Stuttgart: 
died March 18, 1876. 

Hebbel, Friedrich, bom March 18, 1 8 13 in the vill- 
age of Wesselburen in Holstein: from his 15th to his 
22d year he was clerk to the parish guardians there; 
then through the support of the Authoress Amalie 
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Schoppe (nde Weise) visited the universities of Heidel- 
berg and Munich: then by the help of a travelling 
allowance granted to him by Christian VIII king of Den- 
mark he went to Paris and Rome, and finally after his 
marriage with the actress Christiane Enghaus established 
himself at Vienna where he died December 13, 1863. 

DiNGELSTEDT, Franz, bom June 30, 1814 at Halsdorf 
near Marburg. In 1836 he was teacher at the gymna- 
sinm at Cassel, then at Fulda. In 1 841, after he had 
published his "Songs of a cosmopolitan nightwatcher/* 
he resigned: travelled in France, England, Belgium, and 
Holland: in 1850 he became intendant of the Court 
theatre at Munich, in 1857 at Weimar, and from 1867 
he has been director of the imperial Opera at Vienna. 

PiERSON, Caroline, bom January 6, 18 14 at Zittau. 
For some time a celebrated improvisatrice ; married the 
composer H. H. Pierson: is now living in Dresden. 

Gerok, Karl, bom January 30, 181 5 at Vaihingen in 
Wurttemberg: chaplain to the Court at Stuttgart. 

KiNKEL, Gottfried, bom August 11, 181 5 near Bonn. 
Professor at the associated Polytechnic of Zurich. 

• 

Geibel, Emanuel, bom October 18, 181 5 at Liibeck: 
studied philology in Bonn and Berlin; was tutor to a 
Russian minister at Athens : after a residence in different 
parts of Germany he became in 1852 professor of aesthe- 
tics at Munich, and since 1864 has been living in his 
native town. 
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Paoli, Betty, pseudonymous for Elizabeth Gliick, bom 
December 30, 181 5 at Viemia: from 1843—52 she lived 
at the house of the dowager princess of Schwartzenberg: 
lives now at Vienna. 

Prutz, Robert, bom May 30, 1 81 6 at Stettin: studied 
philosophy and philology at Berlin, Breslau, and Halle: 
contributed to the "Halle," later, "German Yearbooks" 
published by Echtemieier and Ruge : from 1849 — 59 pro- 
fessor extraordinary of literature at Halle: edited, after 
he had resigned, "the German Museum": later retired 
from the editorship; went to Stettin and died there 
June 21, 1872. 

Sturm, Julius, bom July 21, 1816 at Kostritz; studied 
divinity in Jena: became tutor to Prince Henry XIV of 
Reuss-Schleitz : since 1857 parish priest at Kostritz. 

Lowe, Feodor, bora July 5, 181 6, at Kassel: regisseur 
of the royal theatre at Stuttgart. 

Fischer, Georg, born October 25, 1816 at Gross- 
Siissen in Wiirttemberg : professor at the high School 
of science and art at Stuttgart. 

Beck, Karl, bom May i, 181 7 at Baja in Hungary, 
of Jewish parents : studied medicine, but was obliged to 
give it up on account of severe illness, and then devoted 
himself to literary work. Lives in Vienna. 

SCHLONBACH, Amold, born August 31, 1817: for 
some time editor of a political newspaper at Coburg: 
died there September 17, 1866. 
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Storm, Theodor, bom September 14, 181 7 at Husum 
in Holstein: had to leave his home by reason of taking 
part in the German movement of 1853, and entered the 
Prussian administration of Justice, first as assessor at 
Potsdam, then as judge of circuit at Heiligenstadt, and 
is now living as Amtsrichter in his native town whither 
in 1864 he was recalled by his own townsmen. 

BoDENSTEDT, Friedrich, bom April 22, 18 19 at Peine 
in Hanover: studied history, philosophy and languages 
at Gottingen, Munich and Berlin: in 1840 he became 
tutor to Prince Galitzin in Moscow: in 1844 ^^ went to 
Tiflis, where later he taught at the gymnasium there: 
later became professor of the Slavic languages and literature 
at the university of Munich. In 1867 he went to 

Meiningen as leader of the theatre, but resigned in 1869. 

« 

Lives at Castle Doman near Altona. 

LiNGG, Hermann, bom January 22, 1820 at Lindau : 
studied medicine and became an army surgeon, and 
since taking his discharge in 185 1 has been living at 
Munich. 

Strachwitz, Moritz, Count von, bora March 13, 1822 
at Frankenstein in Silesia : studied at Breslau and Berlin, 
and died, having been taken ill in Venice on his way 
back to Italy, at Vienna. December 11, 1847. 

Meissner, Alfred, bom October, 15, 1822 at Toplitz. 
Is an M. D., lives at Prague. 
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THE SONG OF THE BRAVE MAN, 




I HE brave man's song peals loftily 
'As bells or organ sound along, 
Who boasts himself of courage high 
His meed's not gold, his meed is song. 
Thank God that I'm able to sing and praise 
That I for the brave man my voice may raise. 



O'er Southern Sea the thaw-wind blew, 
And breathed through Italy moist air. 
The clouds before it hither flew 
As when the wolf the flock doth scare. 
The country it swept and the forest tore, 
Down lakes and down rivers the burst ice bore. 

I 



It melted on the hills the snow, 

The rush of thousand waters roared, 

In meadow-vales a lake arose. 

The land's main stream swelled wide abroad. 

High surged the waves all along its track 

And mountains of ice rolled with fearful crack. 

On solid piers and arches wide 

From plinth to coping freestone good_ 

There lay a bridge from side to side 

And in the midst a toll-house stood. 

The tollkeeper dwells there with child and wife; 

"O tollkeeper run and preserve thy life"! 

Dull threat'ning sounds are heard about, 
Around the house the storm-wind roared, 
The tollman on the roof sprang out. 
And on the tumult gazed abroad. 
** All-merciful Heaven! who'll rescue me? 
All's lost, and no way of escape I see"! 

The ice comes rolling, shock on shock, 

From either bank, and here and there; 

The piers and arches loosened rock. 

From either bank the flood them tare. 

The tollman all trembling with wife and child. 

Shrieked louder than even the storm blast wild. 
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The ice comes rolling, blow on blow, 
And fast the mischief spreads along, 
And burst and shattered from below 
Are one by one each pillar strong. 
And soon will destruction the centre reach, 
"Have mercy, O Heaven, I thee beseech"! 

High on the distant banks there stands 

A crowd of gazers young and old, 

And each one cries and wrings his hands. 

But none to save sufficient bold. 

The tollkeeper trembling with wife and child 

For rescue implores through the storm-blast wild. 

O brave man's song, when peal'st thou, when. 
As bells and organ sound along? 
Arouse thee, name him, name him then. 
When wilt thou name him, lusty song? 
For soon will destruction the centre near, 
"0 brave man, O brave man, appear, appear"! 

A count came riding, swift and bold, 
On noble steed, of lofty mien, 
What is it that his hand doth hold? 
A weighty purse is plainly seen. 
'*Two hundred pistoles here I promise fair 
To him who to yon folk will succour bear"! 

I* 
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Who is the brave man', is*t the lord? 

Say on, my lusty song, say on I 

Brave is the Count, brave as his sword, 

But yet I know a braver one. 

O brave man, O brave man, appear, appear, 

For fearful destruction approacheth near! 

And louder still the blast doth wail. 
And higher still the waters swell. 
And lower still the spirits fail, 
O helper, helper, speed thee well! — 
And pillar on pillar now goes to wrack. 
And arch after arch doth asunder crack. 

<*Here then, come on" ! the Count doth shout 

And swings the weighty purse on high; 

And each one hears, but none steps out 

Of thousands who stand trembling by. 

In vain through the tempest^ with child and wife 

Shrieks wildly the tollman to save his life. 

And look, from out the gazing throng 

A peasant-man in garments mean. 

Of stature tall and sinews stong 

Forth-stepping to the front is seen. 

He lists to the Count and his word he hears, 

And gazes al^road as destruction nears. 
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And boldly, calling on God's name 

Into the nearest boat he leapt, 

And safely to his goal he came 

Though storm and waves around him swept. 

Alas! but the shallop was quite too small 

At one single trip to transport them all. 

And thrice he guided his small craft 

Though storm and waves and mad winds roar, 

And thrice the stream him safe did waft 

Till he had got them all ashore; 

And scarce the last load to the bank he bears 

When down the last fragments the deluge tears. 

Who is the brave man, tell me, who? 

Say on, my lusty song, say on. 

The peasant risked his life, 't is true. 

But then perchance for gold 't was done. 

For sure had the Count never staked his gold 

The peasant that day had not been so bold. 

"Here"! cried the Count, "my doughty friend. 

Here take thy meed, come take it! — there" — 

Say could one gold more freely spend? 

By Heaven! the Count 's high-souled, I swear! 

But higher and nobler in truth I Weet 

The heart which beneath the coarse frock doth beat. 
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"My life, my lord, may not be sold. •. 
Poor though I be, IfllM enough: 
But let the tollman have your gold 
Who's lost his goods and household stuff". 
So cried he with honest and hearty tone. 
Then turning his back went his way alone. 

Brave Man's song thou peal'st loftily. 

As bells or organ sound along: 

Who boasts him of such courage high 

His meed's not gold, his meed is song. 

Thank God that I'm able to sing and praise, 

And still for the brave man my voice to raise. 
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J. W. V. GOETHE. 

BORN 1749 — DIED 1832. 



THE BRIDE OF CORINTH, 

>NC£ from Athens, forth to Corinth wending 
Came a youth of fortunes yet untried, 
Hoped to meet a citizen befriending, 
Both the fathers were of old allied. 
And already there 
Son and daughter fair 
Had proposed as bridegroom and as bride. 




But unless the favour dear he buyeth 
Scant his presence will by them be prized: 
He as yet in heathen darkness lieth, 
And they all are Christians and baptized. 
By a new Faith's oath 
Ofttimes Love and troth, 
Like an evil weed, are clean excised. 



And already night the house is stilling, 
Rest they, but the mother watch doth keep, 
She attends the guest with service willing. 
To the chief room ushers him to sleep. 

Wine and food are brought 

Ere he asketh aught, 
Leaves him with good-night to slumbers deep. 



But in vain well-ordered feast she spread him. 
For the goodly cheer he feels no zest, 
Overpowering fatigue hath led him 
Straightway on the bed to fling himself still dressed. 

And he slumbers fast; 

Through the door there passed 
One whose presence strange disturbs his rest. 



For the night-lamp's flickering rays discover 
Clad in robe and veil of snowy white 
That a maiden in the room doth hover, 
And her brow with black and gold 's bedight. 

As on him she gazed 

Modest and amazed 
Raises she her white hand in aflright. 
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"Am I then a stranger in our dwelling 
That a guest's approach none e*en should name? 
In my cell to stay they're me compelling! 
And I must be overcome by shame? 

Rest again straightway 

On thy bed I pray, 
And I vanish swift, just as I came". 



"Stay, fair maiden, stay"! the youth imploreth. 
Leaping from his couch with gesture wild: 
"Bacchus here, here Ceres her gifts poureth, 
And thou bring'st the God of Love, fair child! 
Pale thou art with fear. 
Sweetheart, rest thee here, 
Sure the cheery Gods on us have smiled"! 



"Come not near, O youth! I am forsaken 
By the joyous, nothing cheers me now. 
For already is the last step taken 
Through my pious mother's sickly vow 

Who recovering swore 

Youth nor Nature more 
To their own wills but to Heaven's should bow! 
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And the ancient Gods in whom we gloried 
In their silent house no more abide, 
One wiseen alone in Heaven's adored, 
And one Saviour on the cross who died; 
Victims suffer here. 
Neither lamb nor steer, 
But men*s selves, unheard of, they provide*'. 



And he asks, and evey word he weigheth, 
Strives with all his soul their sense to trace: 
"Can it be that here before me stayeth 
My betrothed, here in this silent place! 

Plight me then thy troth. 

For our fathers' oath 
Surely hath from Heaven obtained this grace"! 



'*Me, dear heart, thou canst not e'er be keeping! 
'Tis my younger sister's meant for thee. 
When within my silent cell I'm weeping. 
In her arms, alas! thou'lt think of me. 

She whose heart is thine, 

Loving thee doth pine. 
In the earth will soon immured be"! 
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No! by yonder flame I do adjure thee, 
Which like H)rinen*s torch doth friendly glow, 
I may yet to joy and love secure thee, 
To my father's house with me thou'lt go. 

Darling, here abide! 

Duly, at my side 
Celebrate our feast with nuptial show'*! 



Now love-tokens they are interchanging, 
She presents a chain of golden sheen. 
He a goblet by its side is ranging, 
Silver-wrought, the like was never seen. 
"This is not for me, 
Yet, I beg of thee 
From thy head one lock be severed clean". 



As she speaks, the ghostly hour is striking, 
Eager now the blood-red wine she sips, 
Now at length all seemeth to her liking. 
Yet no colour glows in her pale lips; 
And of wheaten bread 
On the board that's spread 
Not one morsel in the wine she dips. 
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To the youth she reacheth now the beaker, 
And like her now greedily he drinks, 
Silent, with Love's challenge he doth seek her, 
His poor heart, alas! love-stricken shrinks. 

Yet she still withstands 

His imploring hands 
Till that weeping on the couch he sinks. 



And she flings herself before him kneeling: 
"Ah, how wretched 't is to give thee pain! 
But if thou should'st touch me, thou'lt be feeling 
Shuddering, what to hide I would be fain. 

Snow-white to behold, 

But yet icy cold 
Is the sweetheart whom thou would'st detain". 



Passionately in his arms her pressing 
Feels the youth strong manhood through him flow; 
"Nay, thou shalt grow warm with my caressing 
Wert thou sent me from the shades below". 

Breath«commingling kiss! 

Love's excess of bliss! 
"Bum'st not, feel'st the fires which in me glow"? 
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Love them in a close embrace enchaineth, 
Tears and rapture here together meet; 
To her own his burning lips she straineth, 
Each of other only hath conceit. 

His warm passion's flood 
Melts her frozen blood 
But no heart within her breast doth beat. 



Meanwhile glided through the passage darkened 
Late the mother, bent on household care, 
Hearkened at the door, and long she hearkened, 
Wondering at the strange sound that was there. 
Joy and woe besides. 
Bridegroom's and a bride's. 
Broken ravings of a lover-pair. 



At the door immoveable she peereth. 
For she must be first convinced of this, 
And the deepest lovers' vows she heareth. 
Love and words endearing sound amiss. 

"Hark! the cock crows light! — 

But to-morrow night 
Comest thou again"? — and kiss on kiss. 
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Now no longer she her wrath restraineth, 
And her voice breaks forth in accents wild: 
"Such-like wantons then my house containeth. 
Have my guest with blandishments beguiled"? 

Now within she*s past, 

By the lamp aghast 
Sees she — Heaven ! $he sees her own dear child. 



And the youth in terror vainly striveth 
To conceal the maiden's form from sight, 
With the drapery a veil contriveth, 
But she brings herself into the light. 
As with ghostly strength 
Lifts her form its length, 
Rises slowly from the bed upright. 



Mother! thus her hollow voice is sounding: 
"So to grudge my bridal night you're there! 
Me from this warm place you must be hounding! 
Have I then but wakened to despair? 

Might it not suffice 

That with heart like ice 
Me from- life thus early you should tear? 
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But from out my heavy-laden prison, 
Which your droning priest's chant could not dose, 
Summoned by a strange doom I have risen, 
And your blessing brings me no repose; 
Salt nor water chills 
Where youth's feeling thrills; 
Ah! beneath the earth love warm still glows. 



For this youth my vows were once bespoken 
While yet Venus' temple stood serene; 
Mother, have you then your promise broken 
For a strange false oath which came between? 

But no God would care 

When the mother sware 
And to false acts could herself demean. 



From the grave itself I'm forced to wander 
Still to claim my unaccorded right, 
On my husband lost my love to squander 
And to suck his heart's blood here this night. 

Now with him all's past, 

Now his life ebbs fast. 
And his youthful course Fate's hand doth blight. 
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Youth belov'dl thy moments fast are waning; 
On this very spot thou soon wilt pine. 
With those golden links I'm thee enchaining, 
And the lock I bear away was thine. 

View them to thy fill! 

With the mom thou'rt chill, 
Yonder only can thy beauty shine. 



Listen, mother, to my latest yearning, 
Open my small tenement of clay, 
Let a funeral pile for us be burning, 
On that fiery couch us lovers layl 

When the sparks up go, 

I 

When the ashes glow 
Wend we to the ancient Gods our way". 



<^ 
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THE MINSTREL. 

HAT is't outside the gate I hear 
That o'er the bridge is stealing? 
Let the good song before mine ear, 

Adown the hall be pealing". 

The king he spake, the page ran out, 

The boy appeared, the king did shout; 

"Let in the aged Minstrel"! 



"I greet you well, ye noble lords, 
Fair dames, my homage fitting! 
What star on star this heaven affords, 
Who might their names be witting? 
In hall of state and lordly prime 
Mine eyes be closed; *t is not the time 
On such rare sight to feast them". 

With downcast eyes his harp he took, 

And sang of songs the rare ones; 

The knights gazed round with hardy look. 

And in their laps the fair ones. 

The king who by the song set store 

Bade them as meed for his devoir 

A golden chain to bring him. 
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"The golden chain is not for me, 
For knights it is more fitting 
Before whose presence bold and free 
The foeman's lance is splitting. 
Or stay, the Chancellor should wear 
The chain, this golden burden bear 
With all his other burdens". 



"I sing but as the bird, unfeed, 
In leafy grove that dwelleth, 
The song itself is richest meed 
Which from the soul outwelleth. 
Yet if I may, I've one request, 
Fill me a goblet of the best 
Of wine in golden beaker. 

He tasted it, he drank it all, 
"O draught of soothing flavour! 
O thou thrice highly-blessed hall 
Where this is deemed slight favour 
If all go well, then think of me. 
And let your thanks to Heaven be 
As warm as mine to youward". 
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THE VIOLET, 

VIOLET in the meadow grew 
|Downbending, none its presence knew, 
It was a darling flower; 
There came a youthful shepherd lass 
With springy tread across the grass 

Adown, adown, 
Light-heartedly, and sang. 

"Ah" I thought the violet, "if I were 
Of all the flowers the one most rare 

But for a tiny moment; 
Just till this darling me might pick 
And gently in her bosom stick, 

Ah but. Ah but. 
One quarter of an hour" ! 

Alack! the maiden's step was there, 
But of the violet took no care,. 
Trod down the humble flow'ret; 
It sank to die, but did not fret, 
"And if I die, I perish yet 

Through her, through her, 
'T is at her feet I lie". 
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WELCOME AND DEPARTURE, 

o horse, to horse"! — My heart beat wildly. 
And it is done as quick as thought. 
Now earth by evening 's cradled mildly, 

And on the hills night hangs athwart. 

The oak in misty mantle shrouded 

Stood overtowering, giant-wise, 

Where through the wood by night o'erclouded 

Black darkness looked with hundred eyes. 

The moon from out a cloud rack peering 
Down through the mist shewed pensively, 
The winds upon light wings careering 
Smote on mine ear with mournful sigh. 
The night a thousand shapes created, 
Yet fresh and glad my spirits flowed, 
What coursing fire my veins dilated, 
What ardour in my bosom glowed! 

I saw thee, and a look of pleasure 
Streamed mildly from thine eyes on me. 
For thou wert my heart's dearest treasure 
Each breath I drew was but for thee. 
A rose-hue, as from sweet spring-bowers 
Thy lovely blushing face had caught. 
And tenderness for me — Ye Powers! 
I hoped it, but deserved nought. 
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But soon, alas! with mom's first beaming 

The hour of parting wrings my heart 

In thy embrace what bliss past dreaming! 

And in thine eyes, what bitter smart! 

I go, thou stand'st, thy looks down bending, 

Thy tearful eyes their love confessed. 

To love — *t is happiness unending, 

But to be loved — Ah, that were best! 
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NEW LOVE NEW LIFE 

Ieart, O heart, what doth *t betoken? 

'What is it constrains thee so? 

Strange new life, the old is broken. 
Thy old self I scarce may know. 
What thou lovedst is departed, 
Gone the pain which in thee smarted, 
Gone thy toil, thy rest at night. 
Ah, how cam'st thou in such plight? 

Chaineth thee that form so lithesome 
In its lovely flower of youth 
Darting forth her glance so blithesome 
Full of goodness and of truth? 
Should I seek from her to tear me. 
And apart with manhood bear me, 
Ah, one look from those bright eyes 
Leads me back to her I prize. 

With a magic cord, which slender 
Breaketh not, around me cast, 
Holdeth me this maiden tender 
Thus against my will so fast. 
In her magic circle's borders 
I must live just as she orders. 
But the change how great to me! 
Tyrant Love, O let me free! 
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TO THE CHOSEN ONE, 

AND in hand, one kiss exchanging, 
Dearest maiden, bide thou true! 
Tare thee well, thy lover 's ranging 
O'er the cliffs that bound thy view. 
But when once he 's gained the haven, 
May the Gods for aye forsake 
Him who far from thee, the craven, 
Joy in aught on earth could take. 

He hath won who boldly wageth, 
Half my work 's already done. 
Star-light still my luck presageth, 
Cowards only need the Sun. 
Were I with thee idly strajring 
Still with care I'd be oppressed, 
Now with light heart toil-outweighing 
Still I work for thee, nor rest. 

Soon I reach the valley yonder 
Where the waters softly glide, 
Where we two were wont to wander 
In the peaceful eventide. 
See their heads these poplars rearing. 
See the beeches in the grove, 
And behind them all is peering 
That small cottage which I love. 
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NEAR THE BELOVED. 

THINK of thee whene'er the sunlight stealeth, 

Across the sea, 
I think of thee when moonlit stream revealeth 
Thy form to me. 



I think of thee when dust-clouds rise extending 

Along the ways, 
At night when o*er the narrow pathway bending 

The wand'rer stays. 

I hear thee when the winds with tempest darken 

The waters deep, 
In stilly grove I linger oft and hearken 

When all things sleep. 

Though thou art far, I'm with thee still in seeming, 

To me thou'rt near! 
The sun is sinking, soon will stars be gleaming, 

O wer't thou here! 



•K> 
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WANDERER'S NIGHT-SONG, 

THOU who in Heaven dost reign, 
iWho all grief and anguish stillest, 
Him that's doubly wrought by pain 
Doubly with refreshment fiUest, 
Ah, too much this whirl exciting! 
What boots all this joy and pain? 

Peace inviting 
Come^ O in my heart remain! 



5£*eSi 
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SOLACE IN TEARS, 

|ow comes it that thou look'st so low 
'When all things else are gay? 
For in thine eyes thy grief doth shew, 
Sure thou hast wept to-day. 

"And if I wept when none was nigh 
'T was my own grief that flowed, 
The tears so sweetly dimmed mine eye 
They lightened my heart's load". 

Thy gay companions thee accost, 
O rest thee on our heart, 
And whatsoever thou hast lost 
Thou canst to us impart. 

"Ye make ado, but cannot guess 
What makes me look so wan, 
Pve nothing lost, but not the less 
There's something from me gone". 

Them ouse thee up with lusty will. 
And stir thy youthful blood. 
For winning thou hast strength and skill. 
Thy tide is at the flood. 
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"All no, to win is not for me, 
'T is past my grasp too far, 
So high it looms, so fair to see 
As were it yonder star. 

We covet not the stars which barn, 
But view them with delight. 
And t'wards their grandeur fondly turn 
On each serener night. 

And with delight on many a day 
I gaze in sweet content. 
So let me weep the night away 
Till all my grief be spent". 

Well conceived, thought out maturely 
Framed in beauty, wrought with heed 
ITirough all time hath won securely 
Artist rich in art his meed. 



To a future goal all force is tending, 

To live and work in this world and the next; 

To thwart us on all sides the world is bending 

Its strength, and bears us on, though cramped and vext. 



SCHILLER. 

BORN 1759— DIED 1805. 




THE CRANES OF IBYCUS. 

iO chariot-race and music stirring 
I On Corinth's narrow land recurring 
Where Grecian people joyous wend 
Sped Ibycus, of Gods the friend. 
Apollo him with song had gifted, 
And with melodious voice had blest, 
So cheerful he with staff uplifted, 
From Rhegium came with high behest. 

And now on lofty hill-top seated 

Acro-Corinth the wand'rer greeted, 

And on Poseidon's piny wood 

He entered in an awe-struck mood. 

Nought moves around him here, but swarming 

A flight of cranes is hovering nigh, 

Which far away t'ward Southland's warming 

In dusky squadron hastening fly. 
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"I greet you well, ye hosts befriending, 
Who with me seaward still were wending; 
I count you as a lucky sign, 
Your object is akin to mine. 
From distant lands we're both retreating 
In hopes to meet with friendly cheer, 
A welcome, which us strangers greeting 
May shield from cold and churlish sneer"! 



And briskly forth his steps he quickens 
To where the middle forest thickens; 
Upstarting sudden bid him stay 
Two murd'rers planted in his way. 
To fight for life 'gainst odds he's pitted 
But soon his hands their strength expend, 
To sweep the harp strings they were fitted 
And not the warrior's bow to bend. 



To Gods, to man, for help he crieth 
But none appeareth, none replieth. 
How far soe'er his voice he send 
None Cometh who might him befriend. 
'*So must I perish here forsaken. 
All unbewailed, on foreign ground. 
My life by ruffians' hands be taken, 
And no avenger e'en be found"! 
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And sorely hurt his powers are failing, 
The cranes with rustling plumes are sailing, 
He hears, but power of vision 's lost 
The cranes shrieked loudly as they crost 
"On you ye cranes aloft who're flying 
I call, avenge my cruel death! 
Nought else can hear my accents dying", — 
He cried, then drew his last long breath. 



The corpse was found of clothes despoiled, 
And though with stiffened gore 't was soiled 
The friend at Corinth recognised 
The traits which he so dearly prized. 
''And must I then in such wise find thee. 
For I had hoped with wreath of Fame 
Thy poet's temples I might bind thee 
All lighted up by Glory's flame"! 



All guests that heard it were lamenting 

Who at Poseidon's feast presenting 

Themselves, all Greece, now felt the smart. 

His loss sank deep in every heart 

And to the Prytanes addressing 

Their prayer, the crowd in wrathful flood 

His Manes to avenge are pressing, 

To soothe them with the murd'rer's blood. 
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But how to win one step assured, 

Amid the thronging crowds allured 

By drama, games, and athletes' might, 

"Which should the murderer bring to light 

Did robbers cowardly o'ercrow him 

Or envious foe enwrapped in night? 

Save Helios who on all below Him 

Doth shine, none else could bring 't to light 



Perchance all shame aside he's laying 
And even now through Greece is straying, 
Ai)d though the Avenger 's in pursuit 
He yet enjoys his misdeed's fruit; 
Perchance the temple's threshold ent'ring 
He rashly braves the wrath Divine, 
Or mixes with the crowd here cent'ring 
The theatre's dense banks which line. 



For rank on rank their places taking 

They throng, the stage supports are shaking. 

And streaming in from far and near 

The Grecian folk are waiting here. 

Like Ocean waters hoarsely roaring. 

They surge, the crowds who oome to view, 

In ever widening circles soaring 

Right up into the Ether's blue. 
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Who shall the tale, the names be telling 
Of those the guest-ranks that are swelling? 
From Theseus' city, AuHs* strand 
From Phocis and from Spartan land, 
From all the white-clifTed isles that glisten, 
From Asia's coasts stretched wide along. 
On mounting platform ranged they listen 
With shudd'ring to the Chorus' song. 



Which gravely, as old use provideth, 
With slow and measured footfall strideth, 
And steppeth from the stage background 
The theatre's vast space around. 
No earthly woman's form, thus walketh, 
No mortal mother did them bear. 
Their bodies' mass gigantic stalketh 
Above all men's, beyond compare. 



Their loins in sable cloaks concealing. 

And in their fleshless hands they're wheeling 

The torch which sheds a dusky glow. 

No blood beneath their cheeks doth flow; 

And where the lovely tresses floated 

Which on a human forehead wave. 

Here, loathsome snakes and adders bloated 

From swollen mouths the venom drave. 
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And awfully, in circle turning 
Begin they now the hymn which burning 
And tearing through men's hearts at last 
Its toils doth round the wicked cast 
For sense-benumbing, heart-dementing. 
At which the hearer's blood runs chill. 
Their song the Furies unrelenting 
Uplift, but scorn the lyre's soft thrill. 



"O weU for him by guilt unstained. 
Whose innocence rests unprofan^d. 
Avengers, him we come not near, 
He follows still his life's course clear. 
But Woe, deep woe to him who doeth 
The murd'rer's deed concealed from light 
Untiring aye his track pursueth 
The Awful Progeny of Night." 



"And if escape he be assaying 
Him swiftly by the feet we're laying, 
Our presence shall his steps enthral, 
And interposed ensure his fall. 
Thus we pursue him still untiring. 
No penance can our wrath appease. 
And onward yet till he's expiring. 
Nor Death itself his pain shall ease." 

3 
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They sing, and dance with gestures eerie, 
And deathlike silence, still and dreary, 
On all the house its weight doth bear . 
As though the Gods in truth were there. 
And solemn, as old use provideth, 
The awful Chorus stalking round 
With slow and measured footfall glideth 
Retiring to the far background. 



'Twixt truth and counterfeit resembling 

The truth, each heart perplexed is trembling. 

And worshipping the awful might 

Which dealeth justice, veiled from sight. 

None fathoms it nor comprehendeth 

While through its hands life's skein doth run, 

Into the heart its presence sendeth 

But aye the light of day doth shun. 



The silence all at once is broken. 

By one high up these words are spoken: 

"See there, see there, Timotheus, 

The cranes, the cranes of Ibycus !" 

And suddenly the heaven is clouded. 

Over the theatre on high. 

Their forms in dusky plumage shrouded 

A flight of cranes is passing by. 
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"Of Ibycusl" — the name endearing 

Their grief renews in all who 're hearing; 

As ocean waves each other chase 

From lip to lip word goes apace: 

"Of Ibycus? whom we're bewailing, 

Whose death a murderer's hand hath wrought? 

What mean those cranes above us sailing, 

What should this stranger's words import?" 

They question still, yet louder crying, 
And lightning-swift suspicion 's flying 
Through all: "Take heed, one plainly sees 
The work of the EumenidesI 
Vengeance, be sure, it doth betoken. 
The murd'rer's presence stands confessed — 
Seize him who yonder words hath spoken 
And him to whom they were addressed!" 

The word had from his lips scarce broken 
When straight he wished it were unspoken: 
In vain! for cheeks of ashen hue 
The tale of guilt proclaim too true. 
The stage into a Court-house dressing. 
Before the judge the pair they cite, 
Who straight the deed of blood confessing 
hit stricken 'neath th' Avenger's might. 



O*- 
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THE WORDS OF FAITH. 

|HR££ words I give you of weight profound^ 
'From one to another they're bruited, 
'Tis not from without those deep words sound. 
Within the heart they are rooted. 
Of all its worth is Mankind bereaved 
"When these words by men are no more believed. 




Free ma^e, free bom was Man from oh high. 

And were he in fetters created; 

Thou should'st not start from the people's own cry. 

Not for all the fools that e'er prated. 

Before slaves, when once they their fetters break, 

In the free Man's presence, thou need'st not quake. 



So with Virtue, it is no empty cry, 

T'wards her Man his strength should be bending, 

And though he may stumble and helpless lie 

He can t'wards the Godlike be tending. 

And where the sharp sense of the clever ones fails 

The simple heart often to find it prevails. 
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And one God lives, one will that's divine we trace, 

Howe'er Mankind's will may wander; 

For hovering high over Time and space 

Above reigns the highest thought yonder: 

And though all seem confused in an endless round. 

Through all change the Immoveable Spirit is found. 



These three words you should cherish of weight profound. 

In each mouth a place be assigned them, 

And though from without they do not resound 

Within our hearts let us find them. 

And ne'er of its worth is Mankind bereaved 

So long as by men they are still believed. 



^SSSi 
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THE SONG OF THE BELL. 



AST immured in earth-walls steady 
Lies the mould wrought out from clay; 
Comrades! all to hand be ready 
For we cast the Bell to-day, 

Warm from every brow 
Drops must run I trow 
Yet the Master's skill confessing, 
Mark, from Heaven comes the blessing. 

The work to which our hands we're lending 

Beseems a word from wisdom's tongue: 

If good work with good words we're blending 

Then speeds the labour brisk along. 

So cheei|ly on: Whate'er betidetly 

Craft equal to the work we'll find. 

The world the niddering man derideth 

Who worketh purposeless and blind. 

This is Man's pride, his soul perceiveth 

God's wisdom; here his strength we find; 

The work he with his hands achieveth 

Is traced already in his mind. 
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Pine logs that in summer bleaching 
Have become right sere and dry, 
Heap on, that the flame inreaching 
May the metal's molecules try. 
Let the copper brew. 
Add the tin thereto; 
Let the ductile masses running 
Meet in combination cunning. 



What we with fire's energic power 
Within the mould's recesses frame 
Our witness from the lofty tower 
With varying import shall proclaim. 
The Bell shall last for years enduring, 
Shall touch with might the Hst'ning ear; 
The choir to function high alluring 
And mourning with the mourner's tear. 
Whate'er on earth Fate's mandate sendeth, 
Joy> grief, the marriage-peal or knell, 
Its edifying impulse lendeth 
To our deep messenger, the Bell. 



Bubbles to the surface springing 
Shew the mass is melting fast. 
Let us potash now in flinging 
Mingle ere the time be past. 
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From all foam-bells free 
Must the mixture be, 
That the metal's ring resounding 
May attest its perfect founding. 

For with the joy of life's first dawning 

It greets the well-beloved child 

Who in its bright unclouded morning 

Is in the arms of sleep beguiled. 

Deep in the womb of time are lying 

His bright and dark hours, past descrying. 

A mother's care and fond caressing 

His early days doth gild with blessing; 

The years rush by like torrent wild. 

The boy with pride the maiden spuming 

Storms into life with eager feet 

Joy's cup to drain; at length returning 

He seeks his home's secure retreat. 

And sudden, with youth's splendour beaming. 

Arrayed in beauty's heavenly light, 

Her modest cheek with blushes gleaming, 

The virgin dawns upon his sight 

His heart now feels a nameless longing. 

To fathom it he vainly tries; 

He shuns his comrades rudely thronging. 

And secret tears bedew his eyes. 

With burning cheek her steps he tracketh, 
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And with her salutation *s blest; 

Her form no freshest spring-flower lacketh 

That she may shine the loveliest. 

tender yearning, hope entrancing, 

Love*s earliest hour of golden dreams ! 

The eye beholds Heaven's portals glancing, 

The heart with fond effusion teems. 

Ah! might'st thou rest, first love, remaining, 

Thy freshness in the heart retaining! 



But the pipe-rods brown are growing. 

See this one I introduce. 

If at once like glass it's glowing 

Then the metal 's fit for use. 

Quick my comrades true. 

Let us test the brew; 

Whether hard and soft unbroken 

Union keep, the wished for token. 



When strong and tender are in union. 
When power with softness holds communion 
Therefrom is bom harmonious song. 
Try well, who bind yourselves for ever 
Lest heart from heart itself should sever! 
For passion 's brief, repentance long. 
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Virgin-wreaths the bride adorning 

Crown with grace her tresses bright, 

When upon her wedding-morning 

Church-bells call to holy rite. 

Ah! blest hour to mortals given, 

Thou thyself dost end life's May; 

With the veil, the girdle, riven 

Fades the lovely dream away. 

For passion must die 

That love be enduring, 

The bloom passes by 

The fruit securing. 

The man must abroad 

In conflict engaging 

Life's stem battle waging 

And planting and hatching 

Cajoling and snatching 

And doing and daring 

Life's prizes ensnaring. 

Thence stream on the householder riches unending. 

His bams with goods bursting their walls are extending. 

The house grows larger as waxeth the hoard. 

Within moves cheerly 

The notable housewife, 

The children's sweet mother. 

And reigns supremely 

O'er home-circle seemly; 
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The maidens she's schooling 

The urchins she's ruling, 

Her fingers so nimble 

Are pljring the thimble, 

The household's brave store 

Increasing yet more; 
And fills up the warehouses dusky with treasure, 
And winds off the spinning-wheel thread without measure, 
And loves in the well polished armoire to stow 
Wool carded with care, linen whiter than snow, 
And scours up the woodwork, neat handed and clever. 

And resteth never. 



And with eyes of delight, the lord 
From his mansion's well-balconied gable 
Counteth over his growing hoard, 
Looks 'Ut the rows of palings extending, 
And the com with the full ears bending. 
And the storehouses laden with blessing. 
And the bams, harvest rich confessing, 
Flatters himself with pride: 
**Firm as the world so wide 
'Gainst the imtoward hour 
Standeth my fortune's power!" 
But with Fate Man's rest assailing 
Compacts aye prove unavailing, 
And Misfortune comes apace. 
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Good! the mixture's fit for using, 
Well indented is the breach; 
Let us first in solemn musing 
Breathe one prayer, one pious speech. 
Knock the stopper clear! 
God be with us here! 
Round the cauldron's handle flowing 
See the fire-browned waves are glowing. 



Right useful is the strength of fire 

When Man controls and tames its ire; 

And what he fashions every hour 

He owes it to this heaven-wrought power 

But fearful is the element 

When once her fetters she hath rent, 

And starteth forth on errand wild 

An uncontrolled nature's child. 

Woe, if fire when unrestrained. 

Force no human power can stand. 

Rushes forth with hate unfeigned 

O'er the dwellings of the land ! 

For the elements unchained 

Hate the works of mortal hand 

From the welkin 

Richly teeming 
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Showers come streaming; 
Through the welkin's murky way 

Lightnings play. 
Heard' St it moan from turret high? 

Storm is nigh! 
Red as blood 
Heaven is glowing; 
That is not day's chastened flood! 
Uproar growing 
Fills the street! 
Smoke and heat! 
Flickering tongues of fire ascending, 
Through the street's long line extending, 
Wind fresh impulse ever lending; 
Fierce as if from furnace reeking 
Comes the blast, the beams are creaking, 
Posts are falling, windows rattle. 
Mothers wander, children brattle. 
Beasts are crying. 
Splinters flying; 
All things run, escape, affrighted. 
Clear as day the darkness lighted. 
Down the chain of hands enlinking 

Full and sinking 
Flies the bucket; upward soaring 
Spurts the stream, and falls downpouring. 
Onward sweeps the tempest roaring, 
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Seeks the flame with greedy eye 
Crackling through the storeheaps dry, 
Darting on the seasoned presses 
And the teeming barn's recesses, 
And as though 't would rend asunder 
In its fury unrestrained, 
Earth and all that it contained, 

Waxeth with increasing thimder 

Giantwise ! 

Hopeless lies 
Crushed the master, awestruck, gazing 
At Heaven's power his senses mazing, 
Feels his ruin lost in wonder. 



Clean burnt out 
Walls stand blackened 
Now the tempest's rage hath slackened. 
Through the empty window-casements 

Ruin 's staring, 
And the clouds of heaven uncaring 

Look thereon. 



One sad gaze 
Sorely grieved 
All bereaved 
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Bends the man with eyes adaze, — 
Then grasps his staff with heart relieved: 
What though his wealth to ruin 's sped, 
One thought consoling yet remaineth. 
He. counts the souls his home containeth 
And see! there lacks not one dear head. 



In the earth 'tvtras fixed securely, 
Well the matrix did we fill: 
Will it come to light maturely 
And repay our toil and skill? 
Should the fusion fail! 
Should the mould prove frail! 
What if while with hope we cheer us 
Came Misfortune straight to jeer us! 



To earths's dark bosom fond, endearing, 
Our handiwork we still consign, 
The sower doth his furrow line 
With seed, in hope of fruit appearing 
When time is ripe aud Heaven benign. 
Yet costlier seed alas! is hidden 
In tears beneath some grassy spot. 
In hope that by the Trumpet bidden 
It may spring up to loftier lot. 
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From the turret 

Flings the bell 

Slow and sad, the 

Funeral Knell. 
Solemnly its mournful strokes attending 
One more wand'rer to his rest unending. 

Ah ! it is the wife, the lov*d one, 
Ah! it is the faithful mother, 
Whom the Shadow-king hath ravished. 
Spite of care by husband lavished. 
Lost to all the children fair 
Whom in blooming youth she bare. 
Who by mother's love caressed 
Waxed and throve upon her breast. 
Ah! the tender bond is rended 
Which did bind the house of yore. 
For to shadow-land she's wended 
Who the name of mother bore. 
Gone for aye her spirit guiding 
Whose affection naught forgot: 
In the orphaned house sits chiding 
One who knows and loves it not. 

While to cool the bell we're staying 
Let us from our labour rest 
As the bird in forest playing 
Let each do what likes him best 
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Stars are twinkling rare, 
Freed from duty's care 
Workmen stroll while vesper ringeth; 
To the chief no rest it bringeth. 



Brisk, his heart with fondness swelling, 
Through the forest wild the wand'rer 
Steps towards his homely dwelling. 
Bleating sheep are flocking homeward, 

And the cattle 
Deep of breast, well-fed and glossy 

Follow lowing. 
Their accustomed stalls well knowing. 

Rumble by 

Waggons swaying 

Com conveying. 

Sheaves in cluster 

Rich in lustre 

Wreathed lie, 
And the youthful band of reapers 

Dancing fly. 
Mart and street are slumb'ring stilly; 
Round the lamp's heart-warming shimmer 
Householders assemble cheerly, 
And the city's gate shuts creaking. 

4 
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Night is hiding 
, Nature's surface, 
Yet the burgher's heart confiding 

Doth not quake. 
Evil men their time are biding; 
But the law's sharp eye is still awake. 



JHoly order, rich in blessing, 
Child of Heaven, who lightly pressing 
Like to Uke doth bind together 
Men and things with kindly tether, 
Who o'er wilds thy rod extending 
Hostile elements art blending; 
Who in human dwellings rulest, 
And to gentle manners schoolest, 
And to all thy gifts, the brightest, 
Love of Fatherland unitest! 



Thousand busy hands are moving 
Helping each as craftsmen should; 
And with eager gesture proving 
To the world their prowess good. 
Chief and man astir and ready 
Work 'neath freedom's fostering wings, 
Each one in his place stands steady 
And to jeers defiance flings. 
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Labour is the burgher's pleasure, 
Blessing is the workman's meed, 
Labour's worth e'en monarchs treasure, 
Toil doth man to honour lead. 



Graceful Concord, 

Peace enchanting, 

Linger, linger 
Friendly o'er our city here: 
May the day ne'er dawn upon us 
When war's cruel hordes with havock 
Sweep adown this quiet valley; 

When the heavens 
"Which the sunset clouds are turning 

Crimson fair 
Shall o'er town and village burning 
Shed a wild and lurid glare! 



Break we now the clayey cerement. 
That is finished which we sought. 
Feast your eyes with fond endearment 
On the work which we have wrought 

Ply the hammer, ply. 

Till the fragments fly. 

When the bell is once completed 

Be the mould as worthless treated. 

4* 
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The master*s word the mould may shiver 

By workman's hand in timely hour, 

But woe, if once the molten river 

Should free itself by lawless power! 

With fury blind, like crashing thunder 

As though hell's legions were about. 

The bursting walls it rends asunder 

And vomits fell destruction out. 

Where man's brute force would rule supremely 

All hope is vain of order seemly, 

When lawless folk for freedom strive 

No solid structure can survive. 



Woe, if within the state undreaming 
The slumb'ring fire doth smoulder still, 
The masses forth, unfettered streaming 
In insurrection work their will. 
By rebels swung, its sound compelling. 
The bell once meant for peace and joy. 
Its voice in helpless anger yelling 
Gives out the signal to destroy. 



Freedom, Equality! unceasing 
They cry, the burgher grasps his sword. 
In- street, in hall the crowd's increasing, 
And bands of murd'rers stalk abroad.- 
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"Like beast of prey, the woman-savage, 

All feeling lost, with ribald jest 
Darts forth unsex'd to kill and ravage, 
Tears out her victim's heart with zest 



Respected now is nought, for riven 
Are all the bonds of holy fear, 
The good man place to rogues hath given, 
All vices rule, their course made clear. 
'Tis ill the lion's wrath to waken 
Whose cruel fangs with death are fraught, 
The tiger sopie might brave unshaken, 
But scarce mankind by frenzy wrought 
Woe's them who on the blind are turning 
The heavenly torch of mental light! 
It leadeth not, 'tis wildfire burning 
Towns, church and state to ashes quite! 



Joy! for Heaven with approbation 
Crowns our toil! behold the bell 

Like a star, our new creation, 

Shews serene from out its shell. 
Bright from wreath to ear 
Glows its surface clear, 

£'en the shield's rich blazon witness 
Beareth to the master's fitness. 
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Stand round, stand round! 

My merry men, the circle filling, 

And with her name baptismal thrilling, 

Concordia, let the air resound. 

To peaceful uses consecrate we send her 

The city's heart to cheer, may Heaven befriend her! 



Henceforth be this her work assigned, 

As ordered by the master's mind! 

To hang aloft in aether, viewing 

This earth, acquaint with thunder's might. 

The air with solemn sounds imbuing. 

And bordering on the starry height, 

Like those bright orbs her voice upraising 

Who in their certain course advance. 

In wand'ring round their maker praising. 

And lead the wreathed seasons' dance. 
To solemn thoughts and things eternal, 
Nought else, be vowed her silver chime. 
And hourly in her course diurnal 

By her be marked the flight of time. 
Though dead to sense, to human feeling 
Herself, to Fate her voice be lent. 
With eloquence to Man appealing 
While on life's chequered game he 's bent 
And when her tones are faintly dying, 
Which seemed ere while to mock decay, 
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So be her lesson — "Time is flying, 
All earthly things must pass away." 



Raise me now with cords well-woven. 
From her gloomy vault, the Bell; 
Let her rise aloft uphoven 
And to air her advent tell! 
Cheerly, cheerly all, 
Now she rises, haul! 
Joy, her firstborn word, be spoken, 
Peace her earliest peal betoken. 
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THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH 



I ERE, take the world, ye men!! cried Zeus benignant, 
Enthroned on high, "'tis yours, 'tis yours in fee; 
Fear nought to mar your right from powers malignant, 
Yet brethren-like in sharing be!" 




Straight runs whate'er has hands its grasp extending 
To seize the spoil; there hasten young and old. 
The farmer seeks the cornfield richly bending, 
The youthful sportsman threads the wold. 



The merchant fills his bams to overflowing. 
The monk stores up the noble glacier-wine. 
The sovereign mulcts the coming and the going, 
And says: "The tithe of all is mine." 



Full late, all past and done the world's partition 
The poet neared, he came from far abroad; 
Alas, for him no chance of wealth's fruition; 
For everything now OA^Tied its lord. 
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Ah me! should I then only be neglected!" 
Thus loud and long he poured his soul's lament. 
"I, truest one of all thy sons, rejected!" 
And to great Zeus imploring bent. 



**If thou in dreamland bod*st, for nought else caring," 
Thus spake the God, ''so quarrel not with me. 
Where wast thou then while men the earth were sharing?" 
«I was," the poet said, "with Thee." 



My fix6d gaze dwelt on thy mien entrancing. 
Thy magic choirs mine ear attentive held. 
"What wonder if Heaven's rays too brightly glancing 
Earth's homelier joy within me quelled?" 



"Alack", quoth Zeus, "to grant thee earthly treasure 
Is past my power, the world's no longer mine. 
But if in Heaven thou find'st thy chiefest pleasure 
When'er thou com'st, a welcome shall be thine." 
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HOPE. 

EN rave and they dream all the livelong day 
Of a better prospect to-morrow: 
They cast the present unheeding away, 
The future's sweetness to borrow. 
The world grows old and grows young once more. 
But mankind will never sweet hope give o*er. 



The babe brings hope with him into life, 

The irolicksome urchin she flatters, 

The youth she strengthens for manhood's strife. 

Her power not the grave even shatters. 

For though death may arrest man in mid-career. 

Yet beyond it — opens a prospect clear. 



It is no fond illusion, at will 

Called up by the fancy elated, 

The heart proclaims it with inward thrill: 

"Man for better things was created," 

And what the soul from God*s voice receives 

"Within the heart truth's own impress leaves. 
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THE WALK TO THE FORGE, 




N honest page was Fridolin 
fAnd feared his master stem, 

Devoted to his lady fair 
The Countess of Savern. 
She was so gentle and so good 
That e*en her fancy's wayward mood 
He'd gratify beyond all measure, 
For God's own sake and eke for pleasure. 



From earliest dawn of morning-light 
Till late the vesper 'd rung 
He lived but only in her sight 
And on her accents hung. 
Said she perchance ''from labour rest!" 
A grateful tear his love expressed; 
He felt, in service should he falter 
It were with duty's rights to palter. 
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And so above the servant-crowd 

The Countess did him raise, 

Her own sweet lips expressed aloud 

His unexhausted praise. 

She held him not as page alone 

But counted him well nigh her own, 

Her kindly looks his grace approving 

As bent on duty he was moving. 



Therefrom enkindled Robert's breast, 

The huntsman's, deadly hate, 

He laboured now with demon's zest 

His wicked grudge to sate. 

So straight unto the Count he' hies 

And counsels him in tempter-wise 

As home from hunting they were going, 

Suspicion's seed around him strowing. 



"You're richly blest, my liege, in sooth," 

Thus craftily he spake, 

"From you no doubt's empoisoned tooth. 

Your golden sleep can take. 

For you possess a noble spouse 

Whose life's as holy as her vows: 

To tempt that faithful one to sinning 

No art would serve, were't e'er so winning." 
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Then knit the Count his darkening brows, 
**What, knave, harangu'st thou me! 
Would*st have me build on woman's vows 

Unstable as the sea? 
Should e*en her heart the flatterer sound, 
My faith stands fast on firmer ground; 
The boldest tempter in existence 
From wife of mine would keep his distance." 



Tis true, the other straight replied, 

He merits but your scorn 

Who such unheard of boldness tried 

Himself in serfdom bom; 

And her to whom his vows are due 

Could with the eyes of love pursue. 

"What", cried the Count with dark misgiving, 

'*Speak'st thou of aught then that's now living?" 



"Now, should I from your lordship hide 

What all the house kfiows well? 

Yet, since 't was safely kept aside 

rd liefer far not tell." 

"Car'st for thy life? speak, knave, speak out," 

Thus roared the Count with wrathful shout: 

"Who lifts his eyes to Kunigonde?" 

"Well then, I meant the youngster yonder**. 
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"'Tis not an illshaped stripling, this", 

Thus moved his stealthy plot: 

The Count meanwhile no word did miss, 

By turns grew cold and hot. 
"Is't possible you've never known 
That he has eyes for her alone? 
At board your wants he's ne'er divining, 
But ever at her chair stands pining." 



Some verses fitted for the lute 
He wrote, his love confessed," 
"Confessed"? "and her to hear his suit, 

The precious rascal, pressed. 
The noble Countess soft and kind, 
Suppressed them with indulgent mind. 
It grieves me now I let you hear it. 
But, noble lord, why need you fear it?" 



Straight rode the Count, half mad with Ire, 
Into the neighbouring wood, 
Where red with blazing furnace-fire 
The iron-forges stood. 
Betimes and late the burning brands 
Are heaped within by ceaseless hands; 
The bellows roar, the sparks are flying, 
As though to melt the rocks they're trying. 
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The strength of fire and water seem 

^«re "blended into one; 

The ixiill-wheel hurried by the stream 

Xts endless round doth run. 
^*^^ ^o-rges clink both night and day, 

^^^estsured stroke the hammers play, 
^ ^^ iiron into shape emerges 
AS xa^t its mass the craftsman urges. 



^ knaves he beckons, pointing sheer 
'^'^liere they plied their task, 
^^^ Said: "The first I send you here, 

^ 'Who this wise shall ask: 
**Ha.ve ye fulfilled your Lord's desu-e?" 
**iua hurl me in the furnace-fire, 
^*t he to ashes be consumed, 
^^d ever from my sight entombed." 



Stood gloating the inhuman pair 
As 't were with hangman's zest. 
For ruthless as the iron were 
AH feelings in their breast 
And freshly with the bellows' blast 
They heated up the furnace vast 
With lust of murder unabating 
The sacrifice of death awaiting. 
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Then Robert with dissembled glee 

And ill-concealed leer 
Said: "Page, the Count hath summoned thee. 
Up quick, nor dally here." 
The Count said: "Youngster, thou must hie 
Straight to the iron-forge hard by, 
And ask them if my word obeying 
They've done my hest, no further staying." 



The page replied: "It shall be done." 
In haste himself arrayed, 
Then musing paused in act to run: 
"Might she require my aid?" 
Before the Countess swift he stood: 
"Vm sent on errand to the wood; 
But say if aught thou *lt be requiring, 
To thee belong my vows untiring." 



To him the lady of Savem 

Replied in accents mild: 
"To hear the mass I'd gladly turn. 

But suffering lies my child. 
So go thyself, and in thy prayer 
To think of me thou'lt not forbear. 
And as thou kneel'st, thy heart unbinding. 
So may I too be mercy finding." 
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So fared he forth, the welcome hest 

Right joyfully he bore, 
And onward through the village pressed; 

His course but half way o*er. 
When irom the church's tower there rang 
The belfry peal with festive clang 
Which sinners all, howe'er benighted^ 
To holy Sacrament invited* 



''Turn not, be sure, from God aside 
Should*st meet Him on thy way," 
He said, and to the church he hied 
Which all in silence lay, 
For it was harvest-time, and still 
The reapers worked with hearty will, 
No acolyte forthcoming waited 
To serve the Priest in duty stated. 



Not pausing to reflect he sped 

The sacristan to play, 

"That for no hindrance counts," he said, 

"Which leadeth Heaven's way." 

In stole and other vestments due 

He robed the Priest with service true. 

The sacred vessels swift arranging 

Devote to holy use unchanging. 
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And when he'd this performed aright, 
As ministrant he stands 
Before the altar richly dight. 
The mass-book in his hands. 
Kneels right and left and is awake 
To every sign the Priest would make, 
And at the Sanctus, bending lowly, 
He tinkles thrice the signal holy. 



And when the Priest with reverence bent 

And to the altar turned 
With hands uplifted did present 
The Host to all concerned, 
The Sacristan the rite made known 
With sacring bell's religious tone, 
And each one knelt, with looks imploring, 
The ever present Christ adoring. 



And so each rule he strict obeyed 
With ready-witted pains. 
Each custom he his own had made 
Which in God's house obtains. 
Nor rests, untired and studious 
Till with "Vobiscum Dominus" 
The Priest his holy function endeth 
And to the crowd his blessing sendeth. 
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Each sacred vessel then he brings 

And stows away with care, 

He cleanses first the holy things 

Then once more breathes the air, 

And brisk, with happy conscience blessed. 

On to the iron-forges pressed, 

The time his errand needed cheating 

Twelve Paternosters in repeating. 



And when he saw the furnace smoke 

Where workmen standing swarmed. 

He cried: "The word your master spoke. 

His order, is *t performed?" 

With wry grimace and leering grin 

They pointed to the fire within: 

'*He's taken up and stow'd securely. 

The Count will praise his servants surely!" 



To bring his lord the answer back 

Full swiftly home he flies. 

Whom when yet far he sees him track 

He scarce believes his eyes. 
"Thou luckless wretch! whence com'st to me?" 
"Straight from the forge," "That scarce might be. 
So on thy road thou'st been delaying?" 
"My lord, just whiles that I was praying." 

s* 
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For when from you I took my leave, 

Forgive if I were wrong, 

I stayed, her orders to receive 

To whom my vows belong. 

The Holy-Mass she bade me hear, 

Such words from her I counted dear. 

And knelt, the fourfold prayer repeating, 

For your soul's weal and hers entreating. 



In deepest musing sinks Savem 

Whose looks his fears betray: 

**What answer did the knaves return 

Who work the forges? say!" — 

"Sir, riddling rede was all I got. 

They pointed to the furnace hot: 

"He*s taken up and stowed securely. 

The Count will praise his servants surely!" 



**And Robert?" thus broke in his lord, 

And shivering cold he stood; 

"Didst thou not meet him there abroad? 

I sent him to the wood." 

**Sir, nor in wood nor plain one trace 

Did I behold of Robert's face." 

"Now! cried the Count, and stands confounded, 

**God*s judgment, sure, from Heaven hath sounded!" 
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With ruth he knew not till that hour 

He takes the page's hand 
And leads liim to his lady's bower, 
Who nought could understand. 
"This child, no Angel is so pure 
For him your grace I would secure: 
What ill soever we intended 
God's host, be sure, hath him defended!** 



ss*esi 
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THE POWER OF SONG. 



torrent from the mountain darting 
'Leaps madly forth with thunder's sound, 
There follow rocky fragments parting, 
And oaks uprooted from the ground. 
With fearful but voluptuous wonder 
The list'ning wand'rer wistful Ues; 
He hears around the torrent thunder, 
But knows not whence it takes its rise 
E'en thus, Song's welling fountain courses, 
But none may know its hidden sources. 



In league with those whose office tragic 
Is still to wind life's twisted strand. 
Who can resolve the Singer's magic. 
Who can his tones of might withstand? 
As *t were with Hermes' rod enchanted 
The deeply-moved heart he sways. 
At times in depths below 'tis planted. 
Then lifted heavenward in amaze; 
By turns in play and earnest wheeling 
Along the slender steps of feeling. 
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As suddenly in circle cheery 

Mid joy and merry laughter's din 

With giant stride and presence eerie 

Some awful Portent stalketh in, 

Each mortal owns, as touched with glamour, 

The Stranger from another world, 

Each mask falls off, the senseless clamour 

Of mirth to nothingness is hurled; 

And by Truth's mighty conquest rended 

All works of lies are straightway ended. 



E'en thus, each useless load down flinging 
Man to his spirit's height doth tower 
When once Song's trumpet-call is ringing. 
And yields him to the Mystic Power. 
The lofty gods his rank approacheth. 
All other powers must now be still, 
Nought earthly on his tealm encroacheth. 
No circumstance can work him ill; 
No carking care nor trouble baneth 
The while that Song with magic reigneth. 



And as when after hopeless yearning 
And separation's bitter smart. 
His cheeks with penance tear-drops burning 
The boy leaps to his mother's heart, 
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So, to his childhood's home endearing, 

To Innocence's stainless hour, 

The wand*rer*s thoughts from far-lands veering 

Are led by Song's almighty power: 

To Nature's warm embrace returning. 

The world's cold rules and maxims spuming. 
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THE DIVER, 




HO dares, or knight be it, or but knave 

To dive into yonder deep? 

'A golden cup I fling in the wave, 
E'en now the black swirl it adown doth sweep; 
Who to my hand can again restore it 
May keep it for ever, I'll ne'er deplore it" 



The king he spake it, and hurled from the height. 

The chff which abrupt and steep 

O'erhangs the sea and enshrouds it in night. 

The beaker in the Charybdis so deep; 

'*Who is the undaunted, again I speak it, 

To dive into yon abyss and seek it?" 



And the knights and the squires around his seat 

They marked, but they bided still. 

Gazed on the wild abyss at their feet. 

But venture his life for the cup none will. 

And the king for the thh-d time did shout and blare it: 

**Is none so bold as to plunge and dare it?" 
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Yet all remained silent as before, 

And a noble youth, gentle, bold, 

Out from the fearful company tore. 

And his belt cast off and his mantle's fold. 

And ladies and men stood in wonder gazing 

At the youth who could dare such a feat amazing. 

And as he stepped on the farthest verge 
And gazed on the whirlpool black, 
The waters which down below did surge 
The Charybdis now roaring rendered back, 
And as with a distant thunderstorm's rumble 
Up leaping in foam the mad waters tumble. 

And it rolls and it seethes and it hisses and roars 
As when water with fire doth blend, 
And the vap'rous spray-shower heavenward soars 
And wave on wave doth its strength expend, 
And ne'er exhausted nor empty, it seemeth 
As if that the sea with a new sea teemeth. 

At length when the water's wild frenzy is spent. 

And black from the foamy swell 

Lo, a wide yawning fissure is rent 

Fathomless as though it led to hell. 

Wherein the boiling waves parted asunder 

Are sucked down the funnel with tremulous thunder, 
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Then swift ere the surging waves recurred 
God's help did the youth implore, 
And — one cry of dismay all around was heard, 
And ah-eady the whirlpool adown him bore, 
And mysterious over his rash endeavour 
Closed the abyss; he is gone for ever. 

And nought but the deep's hollow roar is heard, 

And above Silence reigns like a spell, 

From mouth to mouth goes the trembling word 

"0 large-hearted youth, then fare thee well!" 

More hollow they mark the sound so dreary, 

And of waiting in awestruck suspense they are weary. 

And hurl'dst thou the crown itself there adown. 

And spak'st: Whoso brings it again 

He shall be king and shall wear the crown — 

0, no fancy have I for reward so vain. 

What the howling abyss down beneath us concealeth 

That no living nor joy-loving mortal revealeth. 

Full many a bark by the whirlpool held fast 

The yawning abyss downward drave: 

But dismembered and struggling both keel and mast 

Are floating above the all-swallowing grave; 

And clearer the moaning comes, ever clearer. 

And it sounds as when whistling storms draw nearer. 
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And it rolls and it seethes and it hisses and roars 
As when water with fire is blent, 
And the vap'rous spray-shower heavenward soars, 
And wave to wave a fresh strength hath lent, 
And as with a distant thunderstorm's rumble 
Up leap, then down the loud waters tumble. 

And see, from the whirlpool murky and drear 
Swanlike comes ^ image rare, 
And an arm and a neck whitely glancing appear, 
And he steers him with craft — and with masterly care, 
And 't is he, and high his left hand swingeth 
Joyous the beaker, which upward he bringeth. 

And deeply and long his breath then he drew, 

And he greeted the light of the sun. 

From one mouth to another the glad words flew: 

"He Uves! he is here! his race was not run I 

From the grave, from the deep swirling water prison 

See, the brave man once more into life hath arisen." 

And he comes; round him circles the jubilant crowd, 

At the Sovereign's footstool he sinks, 

Presents the cup kneeling lowly bowed. 

And the king to his beauteous daughter winks 

"Who fills it with spearkling wine to o'erflowing. 

And he turns to the king, with emotion glowing: 
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long Kve the king! in the sun*s dear light 
Who doth breathe, let him count it for gain! 
But down below *t is a fearful sight, 
And let no man tempt the great Gods in yaini 
Let him ne'er indulge the vain wish to discover 
That around which in mercy the night doth hover. 

It tore me down under lightning swift, 

Then stopped me a wild-rushing spring 

Which stormed up against me from out the rocks clift, 

To crush me; the backwater fresh force did bring, 

And as *t were a top with its dizzy gyration 

Helpless round I twirled; and without cessation. 

Then cried I to God in that dread hour. 

And my sight, All gracious He led 

To a tall rock which from the deep did tower, 

Which full nimbly I seized, I had else been dead; 

And lo, there hung the beaker, the coral had caught it, 

Or else in the depths all vainly I*d sought it. 

For under me all lay mountains deep 

In the purple darkness down there. 

And though to all noises the ear 's asleep 

The eye with a shudder could downward stare. 

How with salamanders and dragons terrific 

The depths are alive in that Hell prolific. 
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Black-swarming I saw in hideous guise 

All mingled in featureless clumps 

The sharp-pointed ray which in rock-clifts lies, 

The hammer's ugly misshapen lumps, 

And threatening jaws with significant motion 

Of the terrible shark, hyena of ocean. 

And I hung there and felt with a thrill of dismay 

How to all human help I was lost, 

I, the one breathing sensuous creature of day 

Alone among shapes in the void deep tossed. 

Far down from all human sounds the heart cheering 

In the waste of monsters plunged deep beyond hearing^. 

m 

I shudd 'ring mused, something creeping near 
Hundred-jointed is moving below; 
It snaps towards me ; in access of fear 
From the coral my desperate clasp I let go; 
Away then the whirlpool impetuous tore me. 
But my saving it was, for upwards it bore me. 

The king thereupon in amazement bent 

And said : The beaker 's thine own. 

This ring besides for thy meed is meant. 

Adorned with full many a rich precious stone. 

Once more if thou venture and word return us 

What thou saw'st in the depths of the ocean cavernous. 
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Then heaved with compassion his fair daughter's breast, 

And she smilingly uttered her prayer: 

"0 father, too much of this hideous jestl 

For he has accomplished what none else would dare, 

And if your heart's lust by this feat be not tamed, 

Why then let the squires by the knights selves be shamed." 

Then the king he snatched at the cup once more 
And he flung it down into the sea: 
And should'st thou again to my hand it restore 
The doughtiest knight of my realm shalt thou be. 
And her, as a bridegroom, shalt hold in thy keeping 
Whose pitying eyes for thy welfare are weeping. 

Then his soul he felt stirred as with power from above. 

And with bold-flashing eyes his head reared. 

And he sees her fair cheek glow with blushes of love. 

And sees her turn pale, and she sinks afraid; 

That nerves him to wage for the prize, Fate defying. 

And down he plunged, or for living or dying. 

The surges they come and are sucked back again. 

And their presence the thunder-tones tell; 

All eyes full of anguish bend downwards in vain. 

And higher and higher the waters swell. 

Each wave up and down its mad force flingeth. 

But none the brave youth back bringeth. 
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THE GLOVE, 




'efore the lions* grating, 
The combat there awaiting, 
Sat Franz the King; 
The nobles their presence are lending, 
And from the balcony bending 
The ladies in beauteous ring. 



And at his signal controlling, 
Th' arena's doors open rolling 
Stalketh in with deliberate tread 

A lion dread, 

And silent stays 
Agaze, 
With yawns jaw-breaking 
And tawny mane shaking. 
And stretches stately 
His limbs sedately. 
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And the king again signing, 
On rapid hinges plies 
A second door. 
Thereout flies 
A tiger leaping 
With hideous roar. 
Soon as the lion he spies 
Loud he cries, 
Lashes the ground 
With his tail all around, 
His tongue adown sweeping, 
And in circle slow 
He walks round his foe, 
Purrs and rumbles 
Then lies down and grumbles 
Aside reclining. 



And the king again signing. 

The house already twice opened before 

Vomits two leopards from out its door. 

They come with a rush, and with lust to maul 

On the tiger fall; 
His claws them in fell embrace are enclosing, 

And the lion roars shrill. 
Lifts himself up, then all *s still; 

6 
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And in circled spot, 
From death-greed hot, 
Down the grisly pair are reposing. 



There falls from the stage above 
From some one's fair hand a glove 
'Twixt the dread tiger and his foe 
Midway below. 



And to knightly Delorges, scoffingly bent, 
Turned Kunigunde the peerless Dame: 
"Sir Knight, if so great your love's extent 
As but just now your lips did frame, 
Ho, then pick the glove off the ground! 



And the knight with a hasty bound 
Vaults adown to the dire arena 

And firmly striding 
Amid the deadly Creatures gliding 
Lifts up the glove with unchanged demeanour. 



And horror-stricken and amazed 

Knights and fair ladies they sat and gaz^d, 
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And sedately bore he the glove back again, 
Now every tongue his praise repeateth, 
But with a glance wherein love doth reign — 
For now straight will he bliss attain — 
The lovely Kunigunde him greeteth, 
And fiiU into her face the glove he tossed: 
"Your thanks, Lady, on me are lost!" 
And forthwith from her side retreateth. 




6* 
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WOMAN'S WORTH, 

lONOUR to women! they're weaving and knitting 
'Roses of Heaven into life that's aye flitting, 
Plaiting of love's ever bliss-giving bands; 
Under the Graces' chaste veil they 're concealing 
Fires ever burning of tenderest feeling 
Watchful and earnest with reverent hands. 




Ever truth's strict confines riving 
Man's untamed force swerveth wide, 
Aye his thoughts inconstant driving 
On the waves of passion's tide; 
Wide his range with greed persistent, 
Nought enough his heart doth deem; 
Restless chases through the distant 
Stars the image of his dream. 



But with her magic the truant reclaiming 
Woman's soft glances his wildness are taming 
Warning him back to the work of the day. 
Through the mother's small home-precincts gliding 
Rest they, with modest demeanour abiding, 
Daughters true under Nature's own sway. 
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Fierce and hostile is man's striving, 
Crushing as with ruthless jaws, 
Wildly through life's course he's driving 
Without rest and without pause. 
What he formed he 's still undoing, 
Ever wide his wishes spread, 
Ever fresh themselves renewing 
Like the severed Hydra's head. 



But in contentment with homelier dower 
Women are culling the moment's sweet flower,. 
Nurse it with love and assiduous care: s 
Freer in all their employments befitting. 
Richer than he in the range of their witting 
And in the circle of Poesy rare. 



Self-sufficing, firm and stately 
Scantly knoweth man's cold breast, 
Clinging to one warm heart straitly 
Inmost love's diviner zest. 
To souls' interchange of feeling 
Stranger, nought of tears he knows, 
E'en life's war his sense is steeling 
Hard, and harder still it grows. 
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Bnt as when soft-blowing Zephjrrs awaken. 

Swiftly EoHan harp-stiings are shaken. 

So 'tis with woman's susceptible sonL 

Tenderly moved by a picture of sorrow 

Heaves her tme breast, and her bright eyes soon borrow 

Heavenly dews which in pearly drops rolL 



In the man's domain defiant 
Current passes might for law. 
Serfs he makes of Persians pliant. 
Armed schools the Scythian raw. 
Wroth, each other's rights denying 
Clash the wild and crude desires, 
Eris with harsh voice defying 
Reigns, where Charis mild retires. 



But with entreaty persuasively praying 
Women their sceptre on manners are laying. 
Discords extinguish, in wrathful array; 
Forces they rule which each other are hating. 
Mould them to lovelier forms re-creating, 
And cementing what starteth away. 
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THE COUNT OF HABSBURG, 




't Aachen with Emptors pomp bedight, 
'in halls for ages renowned 
'King Rudolph sat, a glorious sight, 
At banquet when he was crowned. 
The viands bore the Palsgrave of Rhine, 
There poured the Bohemian the rich-sparkling wine. 
And all the Electors, the seven. 
As the starry bands on the sun's presence wait, 
Upholding the worth and the usage of state 
Stood round the Vicegerent of Heaven. 



The lofty balcony filled all around 

The people joyfully throngeth. 

Loud mingles itself with the trumpet's sound 

The shout which to free men belongeth; 

For gone by, after long and disasterful strife, 

Was the kingless time, the detestable life. 

And a Ruler again was among them. 

No more doth lord it the fireebooter's spear, 

No longer the weak and the peaceful need fear 

To Ue where the spoiler had flung them. 
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And the Kaiser he grasps the rich golden cup 

And speaketh complacently glancing: 

"O fair is the feast, right bravely we sup, 

My kingly heart's pleasure enhancing. 

But the minstrel I miss, he that bringeth delight. 

Who with sweetest music my heart doth excite, 

And with godlike and loftiest learning, 

*Tis thus 1 have held since my youth has run; 

For that which as knight I have practised and done 

As Kaiser I lose not the yearning." 



And see! from the nobles* encircling array 

Steps the singer in mantle descending, 

His silvery locks adown him stray. 

With fulness of years he is bending. 

"Sweet accords there sleep in the golden strings, 

The bard of true lovers* guerdon sings. 

He laudeth the highest, the chiefest, 

What the heart doth wish, what with taste doth chime; 

But say, what at such high festal-time 

To kingly heart is the liefest?" — 



Quoth the King: "I may not the bard constrain," 
And smileth with mien condescending, 
"To serve the Almighty he 's bound and fain. 
To His dictates his ear ever lending. 
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As through the air the wild stomi'Wind sighs, 
But none knoweth whence it doth take its rise, 
Like the spring from invisible sources, 
So the MinstrePs songs from the Inmost sound. 
And waken the secrets of feeling profound, 
The heart's wondrous slumbering forces." 



And the minstrel graspeth the harp-strings straight, 

With a -flood of sound the hall filling; 

"There rode a brave knight through the fortress-gate 

The fleet chamois bent upon killing. 

The squire with the hunting-gear followed him fast 

And as through a greeny meadow he palsed 

Upon the good steed which bore him. 

He hears a tinkling bell sound abroad, 

A priest it was with the Host adored, 

The sacristan walking before him." 



"And the Count dismounting his knee doth bend, 

Hat doffed vdth reverence lowly. 

Fitting honour in Christian faith to lend 

To what man counteth most holy. 

But there a rushing brook he beheld 

Which the flood's impetuous torrent had swelled, 
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The travellers* path *t is inhemming; 

Down aside the priest lays the Sacrament, i 

From his feet to draw off his shoes he is bent, 

The brook's opposition thus stemming." 



"What will* St?" enquirihg the Count began, 

His wond*ring gaze on him turning. 

"Sir, I hasten to aid a fast-dying man, 

Who for the Holy rite *s yearning. 

And as on the brook's pebbly brink I stepped 

Lo, down it the boisterous torrent which swept 

A whirlpool of waters, had made it. 

So lest the dying his comfort should lack 

No watery hindrance shall keep me back 

But straightway barefoot I must wade it.*' 



"Straight sets him the Count on his mettlesome steed. 

The rich jewelled bridle he handeth. 

That he thus might refresh the sick man at need, 

And neglect not the rite he demandeth. 

He himself mounts the horse of his bold squire, 

And follows the chase to his utmost desire, 

The priest on his journey proceeding; 

And with grateful looks when the next morning rose 

To bring back his horse to the count he goes 

The steed with humility leading.*' 
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"Now Heaven forbid," then with reverence cried 

The Count, "that to hunt and to harry 

This horse I henceforth should ever ride 

Which my Creator did carry. 

And may'st thou him not to thine own use retain 

To God's service let him devoted remain, 

For to Him the gift I am giving 
From whom my honour and worldly wealth flow. 
To whom my body and blood I owe 
My soul and my breath and my living." 
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So may thee God the all-powerful Lord 
Who doth list to the prayer of the weakest. 
Both here and hereafter Grace accord 
As Him thou honour'st and seekest. 
Thou art a chivalrous count, thy name 
Through Switzerland soundeth with mighty fame, 
Six blooming daughters are round thee. 
So may they," thus cried with prophetic power 
The rapt priest, **prevail to remotest hour 
And six kingly realms may they found thee I" 



And the Kaiser sat musing and lost in thought. 
And called up the days long departed; 
At length from the Bard's eye a look he caught, 
Then the tale's meaning clearly outstarted. 
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The priesf s face at once he recalls, and tries 

To conceal the tears which start to his eyes 

In the purple mantle around him. 

And each one looked in the Kaiser's face 

And they lauded the Count who had wrought such grace 

And whose faith with an empire had crowned him. 



SS^Si 
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DITHYRAMB, 




EVER, believe me, one God there appeareth, 
Never alone. 

Scarce have I Bacchus whose wine the heart cheereth, 
But with him Cupid the laughing boy neareth. 
Phoebus the lordly his presence makes known. 
They come, they press in, all the gracious Immortals, 
They dazzle earth's halls with the sheen of Heaven's portals. 



Say, how shall I, son of earth, entertain ye, 

Heavenly Powers? 
Grant me your gift of the life that's ne'er dying, 
How can a man with Immortals be vying? 
Lift me with you to Olympian towers! 
For joy, it lives only in Jupiter's palace, 
fill it with nectar and reach me the chalice! 
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Reach him the bowl, held out to the Poet, 

Hebe, by thee! 
Cleanse him his eyesight with Heaven's bedewing, 
That he the odious Styx ne'er be viewing. 
One of Ourselves let him dream that he be! 
The heavenly fountain it foameth and swelleth, 
The eye it doth cleanse and the heart's grief it quelleth. 
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THE SURETYSHIP, 




OR Syracuse's tyrant lurking lay 

Damon with dagger invested; 

The guard came and straight him arrested. 
What meantest thou with the dagger? say!" 
Dionysius cried, whose wrath none could stay. 
"To slay thee the city's undoing." 
"Thy guilt on the cross thou*lt be ruing." 



« 



« 



Death," Damon said, "Fm quite ready to face, 
I pray thee just doom award me,^ 
Yet mercy should'st thou accord me, 
I beg thee for only three day's grace 
That I my sister in wedlock may place; 
My friend as a hostage I leave thee, 
Thou'lt slay him if I should deceive thee." 
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Then smileth the King with an evil leer, t 
And speaks, a moment delaying: \ 

"This term I yield to thy praying; . . 

But if the three days expire, dost thou hear? 
£'er thou retum'st to thy dungeon drear, 
Thy doom must to him be awarded, 
But freedom to thee be accorded." 






To his friend he goes: "The king's mandate has passed. 

That on the gallows extended 

My life for this exploit be ended: 

Yet will he delay but while three days last, 

Till I my sister in wedlock bind fast, 

So stay thou as pledge, and believe me, 

In three days at thy post 1*11 relieve thee." 



The two friends embraced, not a word was said. 

One rests as a captive abiding, 

The other goes forth swiftly striding. 

And ere the third morning shone rosy red. 

To the bridegroom he duly his sister hath lect.- } ' j.-. JirK , 

Speeds home with heart sorely quailing lr;;aJu"^!iL^ 

Lest he of his promise be failing. 




^ ♦ 



T^- 
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.sttclden: comes rain and storm without end, 
the m^^untain torrents are welling, 

tlie bro(|ks and the streams are swelling. 

with traveller's staff he the bank would descend. 
But now the frail bridge to the waters doth bend, 
And waves in thunder assaulting 
Break in two the ruinous vaulting. 



And inconsolable, to and fro 

He runs and he weeps and he gazes, 

And his voice crying wildly he raises, 

No boat pushing off to his help doth go 

Which might land him the further bank below, 

His aid no fisherman lendeth. 

And the rapid stream seaward wendeth. 



He sinks on the bank, and he weeps and prays 
With hands raised to Zeus imploring: 
"O stem the wild stream that's roaring! 
The hours hurry by, now at noontide stays 
if he cast his evening rays 

[still far off from the city 

ly my friend without pity." 
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But now the stream's fury new rage hath caught. 
Each fresh wave the last wave doth swallow, 
Each winged hour the last hour doth follow. 
At length waxing bold, by anguish overwrought, 
He plunges in the river without further thought, 
And bravely the stream's force he brooketh; 
One God on him pitying looketh. 



And at length he winneth the wished for strand, 
The God who had saved him he blesses; 
When forth from the forest's recesses 
Upon him rush out a murderous band, 
His path they bar with uplifted hand, 
Around him they muster encroaching 
With threatening bludgeons approaching. 



"What would ye?** cries he, grown pale with fear. 

My life is all I could tender. 

And that to the King I must render!" 

And the club he snatches from him that's near: 

**For my friend's sake spare me, my friend so dear!" 

And three with the club stoutly wielded 

Lays low, the remaining ones yielded. 
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And the sun striketh down with hot-glowing brand, 

Weighed down with his labours unending 

His knees are under him bending. 

"O hast thou in mercy from robbers' hand 

From the stream hast thou saved me and brought me to land, 

And must I then fainting here perish, 

And for me the friend die whom I cherish?" 



And hark! up-spurteth it silver bright, 

Quite near him it plasheth and droppeth, 

And silent, listening he stoppeth, 

And see, from the rocks comes a welcome sight, 

A living spring bubbling with flashes of light. 

And joyous to it he bendeth 

And beneath it his parched limbs extendeth. 



And the sun shines out through the leafy brake. 

And paints on the meadows before him 

The lofty-trees' shadows cast o'er him; 

And two travellers he sees as their way they make. 

Whom, speeding, he striveth to overtake. 

These words catch his ear as he flieth: 

**E'en now on the cross he dieth." 

7' 
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And his anguish strength in his limbs doth infuse. 

Him onward grief's dart inciting; 

Now evening's red glow is smiting 

The pinnacles far off of Syracuse, 

And there meets him sudden Philostratus 

His steward, who to him signeth 

And with horror his errand divineth. 



"Haste back! to save him it 's all too late, 

Save haply thine own life by flymgl 

For on the cross he's now dying. 

Still every hour did he patient wait 

Till thou should'st return to redeem his fate, 

His faith unabated ne'er failing 

In spite of the Tyrant's voice railing." 



"And were it too late, e'en then I were loath 

To shrink from my word that's once plighted. 

We'll rather in death be united. 

O dream not, fell Tyrant, Pd break my oath. 

That one friend to another could fail in his troth. 

Two victims at once receive thou, 

In truth and in honour believe thou!" 
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And the sun goeth down; at the gateway he stands, 

And sees the cross which they're raising, 

And the crowd which round it is gazing, 

And the friend to the cross bound with tightened bands; 

And he bursts through the crowd w ith despairing hands : 

"With my life, hangman, content thee. 

As surety for me he was sent thee!" 



And astonishment seizes the gazing throng. 

In each other's arms the friends lying 

For joy and for sorrow are crying. 

No eye 's without tears the crowd among, 

And at length to the king passed the tale along; 

Now human feeling comes o'er him. 

He calls them at once before him. 



His wond'ring eyes dwelt on them as they stood. 

Then spake he: ''Your wish is attained, 

Your love my heart has constrained; 

And your faith 's not a dream nor a fancy crude; 

So take me as one of your brotherhood! 

If worthy then you esteem me. 

Your third confederate deem me." 
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THE RING OF POLYC RATES, 




PON the terrace battlemented 
He stood, and gazed with heart contented, 
And down on Samos bent his sight: 
"This realm entire my sceptre swayeth:" 
To Egypt's King the word he sayeth, 
"Confess that I'm a lucky wight." 



"The Gods who once thy like were reckoned 
Thine efforts still with favour second, 
Their grace upholds thy sceptre's power. 
Still, one lives who for vengeance waiteth, 
Nor happy thee my judgment rateth 
While foeman's eye doth watchful lower." 



And ere the King his speech had ended 
Came one who from Miletus wended 
A message to his lord to bear: 
"Lord, be the victims' smoke ascending. 
And with the laurel gaily blending 
Enwreath^d be thy perfumed hair! 



The sharp spear of thy foe hath rid thee, 

To bring thee such glad tidings bid me 

Thy faithful marshal Polydor:"— 

Then at their feet a vase he layeth 

At sight of which their heart's pulse stayeth, 

A well known head yet streaked with gore. 

The King steps back with gesture loathing. 
With deep concern his answer clothing; - 
"Beware thy happiness to trust; 
0*er treacherous seas thy ships are flying, — 
The wind which round their masts is sighing 
On hidden rocks thy fleet may thrust." 

And ere he well the words haid spoken, 
The silence with loud cheers was broken 
Which from the roads rang joyous out. 
A load of foreign treasures hiding 
Into the homeward port is gliding 
The goodly fleet of vessels stout. 

The kingly visitor *s astounded: 

"O great thy luck! yet whether founded 

On stable basis, that 's my fear. 

The Cretan skill in war is boasting. 

His threatening galleys near are coasting, 

Soon at thy port they may appear." 
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He scarce had time the word to utter 
When from the ships one heard them mutter, 
Then thousand voices „Vict'ry" cried: 
"From dread of foe we are delivered, 
The Cretan fleet the storm hath shivered. 
Henceforth in peace we may abide!" 

The guest-friend heard it with misliking: 
"In sooth" quoth he: "thy luck is striking! 
But yet, I tremble for thy weal. 
The envy of the Gods is spiteful, 
To mortals joy and peace delightful 
Unmingled do they seldom deal." 

''But judgment all my actions guideth. 
Where'er my kingly rule presideth 
God's frivour doth my steps pursue; 
An heir belov'd I once did cherish, 
God took him and I saw him perish. 
To Fortune I have paid my due." 

"Then wouldst thou from mischance secure thee 
Implore the Gods that they ensure thee 
Indemnity for luck through woe. 
Ne'er have I seen a happy ending 
Of one on whom the Gods befriending 
With fuU hands did their gifts bestow. 
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And should God's hand itself not reach thee, 
Take a friend's counsel I beseech thee, 
Let thine own hand once bring thee loss. 
Whatever of all thy kingly treasure 
Doth yield thy heart the chiefest pleasure 
That take, and in yon waters toss!" 

The other spake, by fear constrained: 
''Of aU tliat in this isle 's contained 
My chiefest treasure is this ring. 
To the dread power be 't consecrated. 
My luck perchance thus expiated, 
Thus to the waves the gem I fling 1" 

And when the rosy dawn was streaming 
A fisherman with Visage beaming 
Comes hurriedly his lord to greet: 
"See here, my Lord, this fish before thee 
The like of which no net e'er bore me, 
I bring it as an offering meet." 

And as the cook the fish divideth 
In wonder to his lord he strideth. 
And all perplexed his voice resounds: 
"This ring my lord, I know thou'st worn it. 
From out the fish's maw Tve torn it, 
luck beyond all common bounds 1" 
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His word the gnest-friend's terror rouseth: 

"Thy palace me no longer houseth, 

My friend no longer canst thou be. 

The Gods thy ruin are preparing, 

I go, lest in it I be sharing." 

He said, and straightway put to sea. 




FRIEDRICH DE LA MOTTE FOUQU±. 

BORN 1777 — DIED 1843. 




COMFORT, 

HEN all is bright beside thee, 
What e'er thou countest gain, 
When God hath nought denied thee, 
Nor ever brought thee pain, 
How will it, when Death neareth, 
O mortal, with thee fare? 
So sweet this world appeareth 
Its loss thou could'st not bear. 
Now one by one Time *s rending 
Each bond of earthly love, 
And calm thy way thou'rt wending 
Through Death to Heaven above. 
Thy cloud of doubt is broken, 
And Hope thy soul doth cheer; — 
This word how oft *t were spoken 
Too oft thou canst not hear. 
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HYMN FROM SINTRAM, 




|£ whose end fast nearing 
Through heart and limbs now boding creeps, 
Unfearing, 
His heart and hands uprearing 
To Heaven's gate must 
He turn in trust, 
So calm the Lord him keeps. 



Saw you the eastern glimmer? 
Heard you the angel singing 
Through the red morning light? 
Though still your eyes grow dimmer, 
To you kind Death is winging 

With solace and delight. 
Meet him with kindly greeting, 

For kindly too is he, 
He*ll send your grief all fleeting. 
His old kind way you'll see. 
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He -whose end fast nearing 

Through heart and limbs now boding creeps, 

Unfearing, 
His heart and hands uprearing 

To Heaven's gate must 

He turn in trust, 
So safe in God he sleeps. 
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ASLAUGA'S RITTER. 

|H£ banquet hall shineth bright as day, 

See the fair maiden in fine array, 

With glance right and left she scanneth straight 
The suitors who on her bidding wait. 
Is it he whose coat all with gold is shot? 
She tumeth away. I reckon not. 
Is it he with the wise sententious air? 
For him she's nor eyes nor ears to spare. 
Perchance the Prince in his sterling pride? 
She thinketh of something quite beside. 
But tell me then who of all the herd 
Is't who her fancy at last hath stirred? 
All silent, pining with love apart 
A fair page sitteth who hath her heart; 
With none of then: guesses they hit the blot, 
But he is the one, and he knows it not. 







ADALBERT von CHAMISSO. 

BORN 1 78 1— DIED 1838. 



THE BRIDE, 

Ielp me ye sisters 

'Kindly to deck me 

Me that this day with such bliss hath crowned, 
Serve me with care, and my brows adorning 
Let the myrtle's chaste wreath surround. 




As I contented and merry-hearted 

In my dear love's caressing arms lay 

Still would he call with heart full of yearning 

Still impatient for this happy day. 



Help me, ye sisters, help me to banish 
This my foolish anxiety. 
That with a clear full glance I may meet him 
Him the fountain of joy to me. 
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Be thou, beloved, present before me, 
And ye, bright sunbeams, on me shine. 
Leave me in prayer, in humbleness leave me 
That I may bow to the lord that 's mine. 



Strew him, ye sisters, strew him fair flowers, 
Fresh budding roses before him lay, — 
But, you, O sisters, greet I with sadness 
Parting from your sweet band to-day. 



^SS^ 



\ 
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TffE BLIND GIRL, 

In days that now have vanished 
When my eyes looked forth with clear gaze 
I followed through light's deep region 
The fast fleeting cloudy haze; 



Fd track to furthest horizon 
The vanishing edge o*er the plain. 
To lose myself unrestraint 
In light's never ending domain. 



That time has now departed: 
Farewell thou glorious light! 
Now blindness me enshroudeth 
And shuts up my eyeballs in night 



Yet mourn not, O my sisters, 
That I to light am dead, 
Ye only know my losses, 
But not my gains in their stead. 

8 
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Back from my distant wand'ring 
Upon myself Tm tossed, 
The world I bear within me 
Is well worth the one IVe lost 



The outer world's voice ascendeth 
Up into my holy shrine, 
And what my own thought createth 
And frameth, that is mine. 



-^#^ 



JUSTINUS KEENER. 

BORN 1786 — DIED 1862. 




POESY. 

OESY is deepest sorrow, 
And right sterling music flows 
Only when deep grief strikes thorow 
And man's heart with anguish glows. 



Highest thoughts which poets ponder 
Silent are like keenest smart, 
And like ghostly shadows wander 
Speechless through the broken heart. 



Q^vvi 
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LUDWIG UHLAND, 

BORN 1787 — DIED 1862. 




THE MINSTREL'S CURSE. 

I N ancient times a castle there stood so high and steep 
^It looked all over the country down to the roaring 

deep, 

And round it fragrant gardens with richest flowers bedight, 
In which the fountains sparkled as't were with rainbow light. 

There sat a haughty monarch with lands and conqueror's 

power, 
Upon his seat enthroned, so pale-faced and so dour. 
For what he thinks is terror, his glance with anger smites, 
And what he speaks is scourges, his laws in blood he writes. 



Once came there to this castle a noble minstrel pair, 
The one with golden ringlets, the other with gray hair. 
His harp the elder carried, a stately horse he rode. 
And by his side his blooming companion bravely strode. 
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The elder to the younger said: **be prepared, my son, 
Tune up thy voice to carol of songs the deepest one; 
Brace all thy strength together, for pleasure and for pain, 
To-day we must address us the king's hard heart to gain." 



The minstrels now are standing within the hall of state, 
And on the throne the Monarch and Queen their song 

await. 
The king in dreadful grandeur, like bloodred Northern 

light, 

His consort mild and lovely, as shines the moon at night. 



The old man smote the harpstrings, he smote them 

wondrous well. 

And on the ear still richer and richer music fell. 

Then streamed forth clear and heavenly the youth's voice 

to the lyre, 

The elder's song in concert, as 't were deep Spirit-choir. 



They sing of love and springtide, of happy golden youth. 
Of freedom, worth of manhood, of holiness and truth. 
They sing of all that's sweetest, which thrilleth through 

* Man's breast, 
They sing of all that's highest, which trains Man's heart 

the best 
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The Courtier train in circle forego their jesting now, 
The King's defiant warriors before God*s Poet bow; 
The Queen in tears is melting, with joy and grief op- 
pressed 
She flingeth to the Minstrel the rose from her fair breast. 

"You've led away my folk, would you tempt my con- 
sort too?" 
The king in anger shrieketh, and trembles through and 

through. 
His sword leapt out and flashing the young man's heart 
^ it clove. 

Thereout no more sweet music but gushing bloodstreams 

drove. 



And as by tempest scattered is all the list'ning swarm, 
The youth sinks back expiring upon his Master's arm, 
Who winds the mantle round him, and on the horse 

him heaves, 
And binds him sitting upright, with him the castle leaves. 

But at the lofty gateway there halts the aged Bard, 
Of aU the harps the chiefest, his harp he graspeth hard, 
Against a marble column its strings all broken sprang, 
Then cried he, and through castle and garden his voice 

rang: 
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"Woe 's you, ye halls ot splendour, no sound of sweet 

re&ain 
Be heard throughout your precincts, no harpstrings e'er 

again! 
No! sighs alone and groaning, and tread of slavish feet, 
Till into dust your glory the avenging Spirit beat! 



Woe 's you, ye fragrant gardens in gracious May's soft 

Ught, 
To you this face disfigured I show, a giuesome sight, 
That seeing, ye may wither, each fountain may run dry, 
That turned to stone, henceforward deserted ye may lie! 



Woe 's thee, accursed murd'rer, of Minstrels' realm the 

bane! 
Be all thy thirst for Glory's blood-stained wreaths in vain! 
Thy name henceforth forgotten, of endless night the prey. 
Like breath of one expiring by breezes borne away!" 



The old man's curse is uttered, and Heaven has heard 

his prayer. 
The halls have gone to ruin, the shattered walls lie bare; 
One single lofty pillar speaks of the pride that's past, 
E'en this already shaken scarce over night can last 
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In place of fragrant gardens, a dreary waste around, 
No tree its shade affordeth, no fountain cools the ground; 
No hero's book the king's name hands down, no Min- 
strel's verse, 
All vanished and forgotten! this is the Minstrel's curse! 
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THE SERENADE, 




HAT strange sweet sounds come floating by 

And break my slumbers light? 
O mother look, who can it be 
Who comes so late at night? 



Nought can I hear, nought can I see, 

Rest in thy slumbers mild. 
There comes no serenader here 
Thou fanciful sick child. 



It is no earthly melody 

That gives me such delight, 
But Angels call me with their song, 
O mother dear, Good night! 
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THE TRUE COMRADE 

trusty soul was my comrade, 
^Such another 's not beside, 
le drums beat with loud rattle, 
He marched with me to battle 
With equal step and stride. 



Then a wMstling ball came flying,*- 
For me is it meant, or thee? 
His noble side is rended, 
He sinks to earth extended 
As *t were a part of me. 



Canst not thy hand but give me 
Just while I load again? 
My hand I cannot reach thee,. 
But ever, I beseech thee, 
My comrade true remain! 
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SHEPHERD 'S SUNDA Y SONG, 




HIS is God's holy day, 
I am alone upon the plain, 
Only the matin bell's refrain 
Upon mine ear doth play. 



In prayer I bend my knee, 
pleasing awe, mysterious woe! 
Meseems that others kneel also 
Unseen, and pray with me! 



As though it must display 
Its depths, the Heaven both far and near 
Doth seem, so solemn and so clear; 
This is God's holy day. 
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DEPARTURE, 

I HAT jingling and song 's in the street outside? 
.Ye maidens, open your lattice wide; 
'The student for travel is parting. 
His comrades with him are starting. 



The comrades hurrah with their hats in the air, 
With ribbands they're decked, and flowers full rare, 
But the student no- joy for it sheweth, 
All pale and silent he goeth. 



Right brave clink the cans , and bright sparkles the wine ; 
''Drink deep, and drink once more, dear brother mine"! 
**With the parting glass forth floweth 
My old self which deep bumeth and gloweth" ! 



And forth from the farthest house up high 
From out of her window a maiden doth spy, 
She'd fain hide her eyes in tears swimming 
With wallflow'r and roses she 's trimming. 
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And up to the farthest house likewise 
The Student mournfully lifts his eyes. 
And casts them down again sighing 
His hand upon his heart lying. 

'*What, brother! hast never a nosegay rare? 
Full many a flower is flaunting up there; — 
Ho! list my beauteous goddess, 
Drop one flower from out thy boddice"! 

"Ah, brothers! with nosegays Tve nought to do: 
Pve never a darling sweetheart like you. 
In the sunlight soon 'twould be dying, ' 
Before the wind 'twould be flying." 

And onward, and onward with clang and with song 
And the maiden watcheth and hearkeneth long: 
"Ah me! the youth has departed 
Whom I love, silent, brokenhearted. 

So must I then with my love here pine, 
With wallflower and with roses fine; 
Fam myself of all Td bereft me 
For him who now hath left me"! 
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THE LANDLADY'S DAUGHTER, 

|HR££ Students came sauntering over the Rhine, 
They paused where was swinging the landlady's sign: 
"Good hostess, have you good beer and wine, 

Where have you bestowed your daughter fine"? 

"My beer and wine are fresh and clear, 

My daughter lies yonder upon her bier". 

And when they entered the innermost room 

There coffined she lay in mournful gloom. 

The first one he put the covering by. 

And gazed on her face with sorrowing eye: 

"Ah, beauteous maid, if thou*dst not died 

To love thee henceforward had been my pride". 

The next drew forward the veil once more. 

And turning he fell to weeping right sore: 

"Ah, that thou li'st on the fun'ral bier! 

'Tis I that have loved thee full many a year". 

The third once more drew backward the veil. 

And kissed her upon her lips so pale: 

"I loved thee ever, my love it will last. 

And still shall I love thee when life is past". 
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THE MINSTREL'S RETURN. 

|£E on his bier the bard extended. 
His pallid lips to song are dead, 
And round his brows whence thought has wended 
Pale Daphne's faded leaves are spread. 



With blazoned rolls he lies surrounded, 
The latest songs he carolled here, 
The lyre he once so nobly sounded, 
Lies in his arms, in silence drear. 



So now in deep repose he 's sleeping, 
Ks songs which stirred the heart are o'er, 
And bitterly, the while, we're weeping 
That he, the godlike, is no more. 



But months glide past, the years are rolling, 
The cypress round his tomb doth wave. 
And they whose grief knew no consoling 
Themselves have sunk into the grave. 
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But as the spring her pride reneweth 
Fresh mantling after winter's night, 
The Bard once more his course pursueth 
With youth and beauty newly dight. 



To loving hearts Time hath restored him, 
All trace of Death's cold blast hath flown, 
The bygone age which once deplored him 
Now lives but in his song alone. 





J. VON EICHENDORFF. 

BORN 1788— DIED 1857. 




SOLITUDE, 

Iear'st thou not the fountain leaping 
Far midst flowers and boulders rude? 
Where the wood-fays coy are peeping, 
And the marble forms watch keeping, 
In the lovely solitude? 

From the mountains gently stealing, 
Ancient songs awakened pealing, 
Wondrous Night her form uprears, 
Hollows all their depths revealing 
As in dreams it oft appears. 

• 
And the nightingale awaketh, 
And her plaint the silence breaketh, 
Ah! it is a lovesick strain: 
For past days lament she maketh. 
Come, where Solitude doth reign! 

••O 9 
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MORNING, 




I FEEDS the early morning light 
Through the misty vale of night, 
Hill and wood with sounds are ringing, 
All that flies is thither winging! 



Lusty carles devoid of care 
Shout and fling their caps in air, 
Now's the time for song and frolick, 
I myself will sing and rollick. 



Out with thee, Man, and stir abroad! 
Is thy heart vexed with sickly mood? 
What ill soever night hath stored 
The morning light will make it good 



•K> 
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THE LONE ONE TO THE NIGHT 

lOME solace of the world, still night! • 

>How climb*st thou up the mountain's height! 
The breezes all are sleeping: 
One toilwom seaman stretched along 
Singing at sea his evening song 
A prayerful watch is keeping. 

The years just like the clouds have flown, 
And left me standing here alone. 

The world hath me forsaken: 
Then wondrously dost thou appear, 
Amid the forest murmurs here, 

And musings dost awaken. 

O solace of the world, still night! 
The day my soul hath wearied quite, 

£*en now the sea doth darkle: 
O let me rest from joy and woe 
Until the blessed morning glow 

Through silent woods doth sparkle! 




FRIEDRICH rOCKERT. 

BORN 1789 — DIED 1866. 




iOMEWHAT aye is man desiring, 
Fear of something is his bane, 
With some hope he 's aye aspiring, 
Something ever gives him pain. 



For some object of thy yearning 
Joy and rapture thou must feel; 
Seasons in their course returning 
Vainly o'er thee should not steal. 



Far from wishes never-ending, 
And secured from dull repose 
Be my life its course extending 
As a river seaward flows. 
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They say, one kisses but in play, 
A kiss is sport, there are who tell» 
Upon my heart O how it lay, 

how one kiss upon me fell! 

Tis not in sport that I kiss thee 
My kiss in earnest deep doth bum. 
And if thou elsewise kissest me 

1 pr'ythee thou shouldst better learn. 

The kiss I give thee is tlie seal 
That I am thine, aye thine for life, 
It would betoken that I feel 
That I am vowed to thee as wife. 

• 
The selfsame tale hath been thy task^ 

Thou lov'st in earnest, not in jest, 

And if my lips in doubt should ask, 

Then kiss it deep within my breast. 



In my belov*d one's eyes while gazing. 
As in a glass myself I view, 
The seals are broke, the veil upraising 
I look my being's essence through. 
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Through thy regard transparent gleameth 
My heart and all the world beside, 
Whatever is true, whatever but seemeth 
Henceforth to me is opened wide. 

And as thy heart's pulse gently thrilleth 
With stroke responsive to my own, 
I feel creation's whirl which fiUeth 
The ages with its ceaseless drone. 

'Tis Love that sets the worlds in motion. 
From Love their life and death arise, 
And in my heart there works an ocean 
Which Love and thirst for Love supplies. 



In Nature's soul is Peace implanted, 
But her life's spirit, constant strife, 
And so to me too peace is granted 
And conquest over death and life. 

As flowers their smiles from sunshine borrow, 
With love still converse I maintain, 
Give thou me joy, give thou me sorrow. 
Thine I in life and death remain. 
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Once, belov'd, another courted me 
Whom with aversion still I cannot see. 
But no counter love I ever bore him; 
Wonder seizes me when I think o'er him. 
How indifferent to him I felt, 
Yet so quickly towards thee did melt. 
Will regret now sting me for my sinning? 
Now to pity him I am beginning. 
Now, O best belov'd, that I love thee 
Feel I how he must have once loved me. 
Loving, now first can I comprehend it, 
What's to love if no return attend it. 



-^^ 



Thou think'st, O dearest mother. 
When I'm with him I love 
That kissing in our fancy 
Reigns everything above. 



Thou err'st, O dearest mother, 
True, my belov'd I trow 
Before thy face I kiss him, 
See here, I kiss him now. 
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And when alone we're sitting 
In quiet trustful wise 
How many thoughts come flitting 
As Time beguiled flies. 



What secrets has my dearest 
Which he with me would share, 
To see my face at nearest 
To risk his life he'd dare. 



From me he 's nought concealing, 
To tell him nought I fear, 
Our souls their depths revealing 
As face to face lies clear. 



Together, as beseemeth 
We'll probe all earthly care, 
Our conscience else scarce deemeth 
That we're a well-matched pair. 
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Varied sounds men's heartstrings render. 
Rightly would*st thou sweep those strings 
Touch the chord of sadness tender, 
Not the one that joyous rings. 



Many a one there lives full surely 
Who with joy was never blest, 
None who wrapped in bliss securely 
Bears no grief within his breast. 



js«esi 
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TURN IN TO ME, 

,Hou art repose 
And tranquil peace, 
The heart's wild throes, 
And mak'st them cease. 

To thee I'd fain 
Devote my heart 
To entertain 
In joy and smart. 

Turn in to me, 
And be thou sure 
Thou after thee 
The door secure. 

Drive sorrow's dart 
From out this breast, 
Full be this heart 
Of pleasure's zest. 

This eye of mine 
By thy bright glance 
Alone doth shine; 
Its light enhance! 
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CRADLE SONG. 




RAGRANT sleep his arms unfolding 
Clasps the boy in cradled rest, 
While its wand extended holding 
Bends a spirit o'er his breast. 



Peace unfelt athwart him fleeteth, 
Softly to his eyelids clings, 

While a cradle song him greeteth, 
Serious, as the spirit sings: 



"Slumber thou! no choice thou makest, 

But it is thy Fortune's will, 
If in life thou joy'st or quakest. 

That doth bind thine eyelids still. 



Slumber thou! no choice thou makest, 
But thy Fortune's will hath power 

To direct the path thou takest 
Or in joy's or sorrow's hour. 
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As, this wand extended o'er thee 
Cradled now thou draw*st thy breath, 

I mark out thy path before thee, 
Even to the gates of death. 



When mid crowds thy life-course strayeth. 
Here alone, here straight, here bent. 

Where on heights the sunshine playeth. 
Where mid cliffs at night thou*rt pent; 



Here a stumbling-stone to check thee. 
Here a fount to stay thy swound, 

Here where roses bloom to deck thee. 
Here a thorn thy foot to wound. 



Here athwart thy path stands striding. 
Aiming with his shaft, a smart, 

Here some happiness comes gliding 
Which with yearning grips the heart. 



0*er the abyss's bridge here bending, 
Stable, for it may not break, 

Sway'st thou, or by crossways tending: 
Purposing which way thou'lt take. 
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But, however thou'rt long in choosing, 
Fixed already is thy choice, 

Reasons though thou weighest, musing. 
In their tale thou hast no voice. 



Thousands of strong hands are grasping 
Thine, thou hast no power to flee. 

Thousand unseen knots are clasping, 
Drag thy feet though seeming free. , 



All thy aims long since are written. 
Every restingplace marked down, 

And until by death thou'rt smitten, 
Of thy steps the sum is known. 



Thus o*er chequered paths progressing. 
Tangled thus thy life-course lies: 

So thy future dimly guessing 
Tearful open thou thine eyes." 




J. C. VON ZEDLITZ. 

BORN 1790 — DIED 1862. 




core of light with thousand rays is streaming 
Its God-enkindled origin to warrant, 
*Tis Genius is the Sun which life awakens 
And ripens all, a fertilizing torrent. 

What glass soever may her image picture 
May she in Song her dauntless flight be winging, 

All hearts together bringing, 
The Highest still she seeketh, that she knoweth. 
Long since the common world to wreck had tumbled 
Without her, and long since to dust had crumbled 
The halls of that fair fane where Heaven's fire gloweth. 
She is the spring whence life eternal trilleth, 
From Life she comes, she only life instilleth. 
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GRANTING, 

H£N stars shone coyly in the sweet Spring night 
.Their twinkle by the moonshine overpowered, 
^With odours faint, and cool airs on us showered, 

To her in secret I my faith did plight, . 

When stars shone coyly in the sweet Spring night. 



Rich were our feelings, but our words were few. 
Our eyes had met, in rapturous embracing 
Heart pressed to heart, and arms in close enlacing, 
"Thine thine for ever" cried I, warm and true, 
Rich were our feelings, but our words were few. 



And "thine for ever" softly she replied. 

It seemed as though heaven's depths I were beholding. 

As *t were life's mystery itself unfolding; 

Streamed through our hearts the bliss so long denied. 

And "thine for ever" softly she replied. 
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THEODOR KORNER. 

BORN I79I — DIED 1813. 



CRADLE SONG. 




LUMBER soft! in mother's arms caressing 
FeePst thou nought of life's bliss or annoy, 
For thy dreaming knows no grief oppressing, 
And thy mother's breast is all thy joy. 



Ah, how sweet in childhood's mom it seemeth 
When a mother's love the young heart fills. 
But its memory down Time's rapid streameth. 
And a glimpse alone within me thrills. 



Thrice to man to sun himself is granted. 
Thrice is dealt to him this lucky chance. 
That by Love within his heart implanted 
He may feel life's deep significance. 
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Love's first gifts his earliest hours beguiling, 
Rich with sport and joy the youngling 's blest, 
To his childish sight all things are smiling, 
Love enfolds him on his mother's breast. 



But when clouds athwart his heaven are stealing, 
When grief dashes from his lips joy's cup. 
Then again comes Love herself revealing 
In the loved one's form, and bears him up. 



But life's storm its lovely blossom rendeth. 
And in storms the strong man's heart will break; 
T'wards him then Love as Death's angel wendeth, 
Heavenward bearing him her way will take. 



JS5eSi 
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TRUE TO DEATH, 




HE hour of battle to the knight draws near. 
To fight for freedom, fame and home he starteth. 
But as he comes where dwells the one most dear 

His farewell he must sigh ere he departeth. 

"O weep not thou thine eyelids red, 

As hope nor comfort yet remainM, 

My faith endures tiU I am dead. 

For fatherland and Love, unstained.*' 



And when, his farewell o'er, he *s gone from sight 

Back to the band of trusted ones he springeth; 

He joins the banner of his Kaiser's might 

And on the foe a glance of scorn he flingeth: 

"I Uttle reck of War's alarm 

And were I on the field now lying 

E'en Death I'd face without a qualm 

For fatherland and Love undying!" 
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And direfitlly into the fight he rushed, 
'Through him fiill many a one the dust hath bitten, 
His charge resistless *t was the foe that crushed, 
But ah! the Victor's self at last lies smitten. 
"Stream forth, heart's blood, so purple red, 
Revenge was in the sword I wielded; 
I've kept my oath till life be sped 
For fatherland and true Love yielded!" 




lo' 



WILHELM MCLLER. 

BORN 1795— DIED 1827. 



I 

/Af PATIENCE. 




[fain would carve it on each branching stem, 
I fain would grave it on each pebbly gem, 
In each fresh garden bed I'd fain it sow 
With cressy seed which soon the truth would show. 
Each tablet white these words should be containing: 
Thine is my heart, 'tis thine for aye remaining. 



I'd teach it daily to a starling young 

Until its carol with the words had rung, 

Until it spake them in my voice's tone. 

With all the passion my heart feels alone, 

Its clear note through her open window straining: 

Thine is my heart, 'tis thine for aye remaining. 
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In sighs rd send it to the morning breeze, 
I'd bid it whisper through the bending trees, 
O might each starry flower reflect it clear. 
Each vapour breathe it her from far and near, 
I'd waft it her, ye waves, your help disdaining: 
Thine is my heart, 'tis thine for aye remaining. 



I thought, my secret through mine eyes would show, 
My cheeks betray it by their burning glow. 
Upon my closed lips 't were lightly read. 
Each breath I drew were as the truth I'd said, 
And she marks nought of all my mute complaining: 
Thine is my heart, 'tis thine for aye remaining. 



sa!e^ 
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WHITHER ? 



I heard a brooklet ripple 
From out the rocky spring, 
Adown the valley ripple 
So fresh and glistening. 



I know not what possessed me» 
Who counselled me to go, 
But forced I was to wander. 
My staff in hand, below. 



Down further and ever further, 
And following still the brook 
Which ever rippling fresher 
Its course more glassily took. 



This road then should I follow 
O brooklet, whither? say. 
My senses with thy ripple 
Thou hast beguiled away. 
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Why do I call it ripple? 
No ripple can it be, 
The Nixies sure are singing 
Down there with revelry. 



Friend let them sing and ripple. 
And follow joyous still, 
For miU-wheels sure are going 
In every lucid rill. 



jssesi 
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THE CURIOUS ONE. 

iO floweret do I question 
I To no bright star I turn, 
For none of them ever could tell me 
That which I fain would learn. 



Full sure I am no gardener, 
The stars are set too high, 
But I will ask my brooklet 
If me my heart belie. 



O brooklet of my lov'd one, 
Why art so dumb to-day? 
One thing I must discover, 
One tiny word thou*lt say. 



Yes, is one word so tiny. 
The other is called no, 
In these two words I reckon 
All that the world can show. 
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O brooklet of my lov'd one, 
Why wilt thou wayward be? 
No further will I press thee, 
Say brooklet, loves she me? 




A. VON PLATEN. 

BORN 1796 — DIED 1835. 




|0M£ lovely Spring, and wing thy steps untiring 
'Before thy wont, our inmost wish divining! 
Physician art thou when our hearts are pining, 
Whose manners sweet we love with fond desiring. 
O could I sit thy flowery wealth admiring 
When scarce the level sun aloft 's inclining, 
Until the evening clouds his rays are shrining, 
And live in dreams, nought wishing or requiring! 



When darts thy sun, the sky with flame imbuing. 
Stretched on the grass I'd linger upward gazing, 
And I could fancy I my friend were viewing! 
But soon the brightness would my sight be dazing. 
I'd sleep, his image in my dreams renewing 
Till starlit skies the evening dews were raising. 



-K^ 
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What boots these childish whims and wailing 
These idle wishes without end? 
To flout the world is unavailing; — 
Then make it to thy strong will bend. 

And should'st thou from the world estrange thee, 

A secret yearning calls thee back; 

Let love for men thy nature change thee, 

So truest bliss thou shalt not lack. 

No flower will cease to fade when bidden, 
Thou canst not check the growing child, 
And in the soul abysms lie hidden 
More deep than Hell's profoundest wild. 

Thou see'st them, but above them, wary, 
Thy course, or grave, or gay, hath past. 
And mournful days the glad ones vary. 
But all is balanced at the last 

And as the moon her way^s keeping 
Now veiled in clouds, now silver bright. 
So be thy course adown life sweeping 
Until it close in waves of light 




A. VON DROSTE-HtJLSHOFF. 

BORN 1798 — DIED 1848. 




THE UNSUNG. 

OME graves there are where grief is still. 
The bleeding heart no wound revealetli. 
No tears are seen the eyes to fill, 
Yet from within the lava stealeth. 
Some graves, which like the stormy night 
Round our horizon hovering loom, 
And all our life are still depressing, 
And yet when glows the evening light 
They wave their wings of golden plume 
Like Seraph-forms a mortal blessing. 
Too holy, they, for songster's art, 
Yet speak they what no tongue e*er telleth. 
They speak of what can ne'er depart. 
Of what no power on earth e*er quelleth; — 
If ever doubt thy mind assault, 
And thou the breath of heaven dost crave. 
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If Seraphs' wings thou'dst see unfolding, 
Then hie thee to thy father's vault! 
Then hie thee to thy brother's grave! 
Thy child's small hillock stand beholding! 




HOFFMANN v. FALLERSL£B£N< 

BORN 1798 — ^DIED 1874. 




SLEEP THOU TOO, 

I HE sun goes down, the night draws nigh. 
And road and track in stillness lie, 
Sweet peace and grateful rest allay 
The turmoil and the cares of day. 



In silence woods and vales are bound. 
The songs of birds no 'more resound. 
The flowers are nodding on the lawn, 
And slumbering till . the daylight dawn. 



The trickling dew its coolness 3delds 
To stalk and leaf on meads and fields. 
Fresh breezes play athwart the bower. 
And odours breathe from bloom and flower. 
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The evening star with silvery glow 
Looks down upon the world below, 
As though 't would call to every breast: 
**Be still, be still, thou too shalt rest!'' 




HEINRICH HEINE. 

BORN 1799 — DIED 1856. 



THE LORELEY, 



'feeling of sadness comes o'er me, 
Its cause I do not know, 
'A tale of years long before me 
From out my mind will not go. 




Cool airs at twilight are blowing 
And silent flows the Rhine, 
The mountain tops still are glowing 
As fades the last sunshine. 



There sits the Maiden fairest 
Above, a wondrous sight, 
She sparkles with jewels rarest 
And combs her locks so bright. 
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The comb is of gold she uses, 
She sings a song the while, 
The melodies that she chooses 
With glamour the ear beguile. 



The boatman his frail craft steering 
Is seized with a sense of pain, 
He sees not the rocks he 's nearing. 
Above him his charmed eyes strain. 



I ween that the waters up-springing 
The boat and fisher have caught, 
And this with her magic singing 
The Lore-ley hath wrought 
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THE TWO GRENADIERS, 




I 'wards France came marching two grenadiers, 
'Long durance in Russia 'd passed o*er them, 
They hung their heads down dejected in tears 
When Germany lay before them. 



They heard there with anguish the tidings of woe 
How France fi^m her high throne was shaken 
And vanquished the valiant host, laid low. 
And the Emp'ror himself had been taken. 



They wept, the true comrades together there 
Their dear land's misery learning; 
One said: "Ah me, such pain I bear. 
Afresh my old wounds are burning". 



The Comrade spake: '*'tis past and done, 
I'd fain with you be dying; 
But yet at home I've wife and son. 
For me they still are sighing." 
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"What need for wife or child to fret? 
New grief in my heart has arisen, 
Let them beg their bread if they hunger yet. 
My Emp'ror, my EmpVor in prison! 

One favour, brother, I would ask. 

If I should now be dying. 

To bear me to France with you be your task, 

In French soil Fd fain be lying. " 

The cross of honour with its band 
Upon my heart thou'lt lay me. 
And place my musket in my hand 
And with my sword array me. 

So will I listen with wakeful ear 
Like sentry on his watch staying, 
Until the camion's loud thunder I hear 
And chargers' brave prancing and neighing. 

Perchance o'er my grave then my Emp'ror should ride. 
The bright swords radiance lending, 
Then forth from my grave all accoutred Fd stride, — 
The Emp'ror, the Emp'ror defending." 

II* 
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TffE LOVE-POETS, 

o the lists of song instreaming 
'Poets vowed to Love are seen, 
Such a contest 's past all dreaming, 
Such a tourney ne*er hath been. 



As though Pegasus upbore him 
Fancy is the Poet's steed, 
Art as shield he bears before him, 
And his Word 's a sword at need. 



Ladies fair are coyly bending 
From the rich balc6ny's height, 
But the laurel-crown extending, 
She, the Queen, comes not in sight 



Others to the lists are springing 
Sound in limb, with dintless shield, 
But we Poets still are bringing 
Death-wounds with us to the field. 
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There, whose song with blood-drops stained 
From the heart's recesses welled 
He *s the Victor, he hath gained 
Wreaths which fairest hands have held. 



Old scenes of days before me 
They paint with shadowy hand, 
Old songs come stealing o'er me 
As 'twere from Fairyland. 



Where flowers each other greeting 
Stand languishing in pride. 
Like plighted lovers meeting 
In golden eventide. 

Where all the trees are speaking 
In music overhead. 
And fountains loudly breaking 
As dance by song is led. 



And love-songs softly stealing 
The like ^ou'st never caught, 
O'erpowered by lovesick feeling 
Thou seem'st as one distraught. 
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Ah, might I thither travel 
And there relieve my breast, 
And all my coil unravel 
And free and happy rest! 

Alas! that land so winning 
In dreams it oft seems near, 
But with the day's beginning 
'Twill straightway disappear. 

Through lush-green herbage peering 
Spring's blue-eyed darlings see: — 
The violets endearing; 
My bouquets let them be. 

I pluck them, and I'm thinking, 
And all my deepest thought 
With which my heart is sinking 
The nightingale hath caught. 

My very thought she singeth. 
Repeats with echoing trill. 
My tender secret ringeth 
Through all the forest still. 
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I munnur not, heartbreaking though my lot 

Thou lost for ever love, I murmur not 

And though thou shin'st in flashing diamonds* light 

There gleams no ray from out thy heart's deep night 



'Tis clear at length, thy face in dreams I viewed, 
And saw the night which o'er thy heart did brood. 
And saw the snake upon thy heart which preyed. 
And saw, my love, how wretched thou art made. 





NICOLAUS LENAU. 

BORN 1802 — DIED 185a 




INFANT VOICE, 

f sleeping child! O hush! 't would seem a treasure 
Conjured from Paradise, those traits endearing. 
It smileth sweet as Angel choirs 't were hearing} 
Its lips are sofUy stirred with heavenly pleasure. 

O world, be still with thy loud lying clamour, 
Lest thou the truth of this sweet dream should'st darken; 
Let me in dreaming to this child's voice hearken, 
And lose myself in innocence's glamour! 

The child undreaming of one near him staying 
With murm'ring sounds a blessing on me calleth. 
More than the forest trees which winds are swaying: 
A homesick feeling deep is on me lying. 
As when in silent grove the raindrop falleth. 
When on the hills the sheep-bell's sound is djring. 
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INVOCATION OF NIGHT. 




jarkbrow'd eye, O rest upon me, 
tFill me with thy fullest might, 
'Earnest, mild, with dreamful plumage, 
Sweet, unfathomable Night! 



In thy magic darkness wrap me 
Draw this world from out my view, 
That athwart my inmost being 
Thou may'st hover through and through! 
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WILHELM HAUFF. 

BORN 1802 — DIED 1827. 




SOLDIER'S LOVE, 

LONE upon my nightly post 
I pace amid the sleeping host, 
And of my £u--ofr love I dream 
If kind and true I her may deem. 



When with the colours I was placed 
How lovingly she me embraced, 
She decked my hat with ribbons smart, 
And weeping pressed me to her heart 



She loves me still, she is so dear. 

And so Fm gay and of good cheer. 

My heart beats warm though cold the night. 

The thought of true love makes it light 



Now, surely, by the lamp's pale glow 
Thou should'st into thy chamber go, 
And with thy deepest vows thou'lt pray 
For him thou lovest far away. 



And when thou'rt sad and weepest sore, 
And think'st that dangers close me o'er. 
Be still, for God is with me too. 
His love preserves a soldier true. 



The bell strikes, soon the round draws near. 
Relieving me from watching here: 
Sleep well within thy chamber still, 
And let my form thy visions fill! 




JULIUS MOSEN. 

BORN 1803 — DIED 1867. 



PARTING, 



iH, from my love to sever 
( Myself, is deepest woe, 
That grief remaineth ever 
Where'er I bide or go. 




Oft of the hour I'm thinking 
In which I last her viewed. 
When she with bitter sinking 
By father and mother stood. 



I see her yonder taking 

A sprig of rosemary, 

And from her blue eye breaking 

One crystal tear I see. 
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The while before the mother 
The Holy book was laid, 
In vain my grief to smother 
Mine eyes I fain would shade. 



Sore pressed I was — heartbroken 
She turned her face away, 
And if farewell were spoken 
I know not to this day. 



If but her feet caressing 
My heart might yonder Ue 
Where she to hers was pressing 
The sprig of rosemary ! 





LOUISE VON PLOENNIES. 

BORN 1803 — ^DIED 1872. 



FROM THE PINETREE, 



>p yonder on the mountain 
A lofty pine doth stand; 
There sit I full every morning, 
And look out o'er the land. 




The stork he flieth over, 

The meadow with flow'rets is gay, 

My love he is a rover 

Far in the world away. 



And the gardens their pride are displaying, 
The fields their golden store. 
But doubt upon me is weighing: 
Will my love come once more? 
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And the leaves are turning so yellow, 
The leaves are turning so red. 
And comes my love no more again 
I would that I were dead! 



Ah, pinetree, thou dark green pinetree, 
Why nor yellow nor red wilt thou turn? 
Ah, love, thou fierce blazing passion 
Why thus my heart must thou bum? 



Ah, pinetree, thou dark green pinetree. 
Why becom'st thou not withered and old? 
Ah, heart that beat'st warm in my bosom 
Wilt thou then ne'er be cold? 
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KARL GEROK. 

BORN 1815. 

rn FAIN BE HOMK 

"Here have we no continuing city, but 
we seek one to come." Heb. 13. 14. 

I'D fain be home, for father's house Fm yearning, 
And for my father's breast; 
Forth from the tangled world's din I'd be turning 
To deep and silent rest 
With thousand longings on life's course I started, 
Homeward I turn content and sober-hearted, 
One cherished hope's bud still remains to me, 
At home I'd be. 

I'd fain be home; with thy dull cares I'm jaded. 

False world of vain alloy; 
I'd fain be home; thy gauds to me are faded, 

Luck 's theirs who thee enjoy. 
Since God so wills I'll bear my cross still lightly, 
I'll batfle through this hostile world full knightly. 
Yet in my bosom's depths I often sigh: 
I'd homeward fly. 
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»rd fain be home; in blessed dreams before me 

A better land I see; 
In yon bright reahns God will my part restore me. 

No haven this for me. 
The spring is past, the swallow forth is flying, 
Far over hill and dale tVards home she *s hying. 
No snare, no lime forbids me to be free, 

At home Fd be. 

I'd fain be home; a child I once was fSted 

With dainty cates and play; 
But in one careless brief hour I was sated. 

The joy had passed away. 
When star-bright still my brothers' eyes were dancing. 
Their young hearts still the joy and play entrancing. 
Spite of red apples, golden honeycomb 

I'd fain be home. 

« 

I'd fain be home; to port the boat is steering. 

The brook leaps to the sea; 
The babe sleeps clasped in mothers arms unfearing, 

No further wish to me. 
With many a song both joy and grief I 've banished, 
But like a jest now joy and grief have vanished. 
Still through my heart the last refrain will roam: 

I'd fain be home. 

12 



EDUARD MORIKE. 

BORN 1804 — DIED 1875. 




AN HOUR BEFORE THE DAY. 

|H£ while I sleeping lay, 
'An hour before the day, 
Sang at the window on a tree 
A swallow, but scarce marked by me — 
An hour before the day: 

"O list to what I say, 
Thy love hath fallen away. 
E'en while I sing this song his arms 
Are twined around another's charms 
An hour before the day, — " 

*<Ah, me! thy slander stay! 
Hush, more thou shalt not say! 
Avaunt, avaunt from off the bough! 
Ah, but a dream are love and vow 
An hour before the day!" 
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HUNTER'S SONG. 



[RACEFUL on the snow the bird's light hop 
I As it wanders on the mountain top; 
Gracefuller is sweetheart's tiny hand 
Tracing words to me in foreign land. 



In the air aloft a heron sails, 

Shaft nor ball against her aught avails; 

Thousandfold so swift imd so sublime 

Can the thoughts of Love immortal climb. 
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FAIR ROHTRAUT. 




low call they king Ringang's daughter &ir? 

Rohtraut, fair Rohtraut 
'What doth she then the livelong day 
That she will not spinning nor sewing stay? 

Goes fishing and hunting. 
O, that a hunter's life were mine, 
Fishing and hunting would be divine, 
Bide still my heart's fluttering! 



And after but a little while, 

Rohtraut, fair Rohtraut, 
A page is hers in Ringang^s hall. 
In hunter's garb, and steed in stall, 

With Rohtraut a hunting. 
O, that a princeling bom I had been, 
Rohtraut, fair Rohtraut, she were my Queen, 

Bide still my heart's fiutt'ring! 
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As once they rested beneath an oak, 
Laughed out fair Rohtraut: 

"Why look'st at me as longing to 't? 

Kiss me if thon hast heart to do 't! 
Ah! shrieked out the pageling! 

Then mused: 't is e'en as I think best. 

And to her lips his own he pressed. 
Bide still my heart's fluttering! 



Thereon they rode in silence home, 

Rohtraut, fair Rohtraut. 
The boy exulted in his breast: 
And wert thou Queen of East and West 

No whit *t would matter! 
Ye thousand leaves in the forest wist 
Full surely fair Rohtraut's lips I've kissed! 

Bide still my heart's flutt'ring! 
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AGNES. 

UMMERTIDE, how swift thy fliglit. 
Swift thy flight! 
Art akeady fleetin*? 
*Gin my love had loved aright, 
Loved aright, 
Ne'er had I been greetin*. 



At -the harvest, light of heart, 
Light of heart, 
Reaper-maidens singin*. 
Yet to me that pine apart, 

That pine apart. 
Nought but wae is clingin*. 



Creep adown the meadow-glen, 
Meadow-glen, 
As in dreams benighted. 
On the hill, full aft, I ken, 
Aft, I ken, 
He his troth had plighted. 
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Yonder by the hilly brink, 
Aft I slink, 
Where the lindens rustle. * 
Through my snood of ribbands pink, 
His, ah, to think! 
Salt the breezes whustle. 




ROBERT REINICK. 

BORN 1805— DIED 1852. 



UNDER THE DARK LIMES. 




s home from foreign lands I turned, 
)I saw the vale for which I yearned, 

The dark limes seemed to greet me; 
'Twas there she gave me her last kiss 
Me whom she 's never ceased to miss, 
'Tis here she soon will greet me. 



Yet loads my heart a weight profound, 
What solemn silence reigns aronnd! 

The limes above are sighing, 
And from the flowery branches sweet. 
One tiny bird doth call and tweet, 

To meet me she'll be hying. 
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That was my darling's fav'rite note 
Trilled from the nightingale's sweet throat 

Among the dark limes yonder. . 
Those were her own dear cherished trees, 
There dreamed we such fond reveries, 

'Twas there she loved to wander. 



But when the wellknown spot I neared 
Lol many a sable cross was reared. 

The lindens mournful sighing. 
Hard by a grave with flowers o'erlaid 
The nightingale sad descant made, 

'Twas there my love was lying. 




> 
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SUMMER NIGHT. 




I HE garish day so high exalted 
[Is past, and stilly night draws near, 
And in the heaven so widely vaulted 
The stars in myriads now appear. 
And where the earth and sky combining 
Are fused in one light misty band 
The silver moon begins her shining 
With mild glance o*er the dusky land. 



It seem^s as though each other greeting 
The fields were mingled all around, 
As when two hearts in kisses meeting 
Love's sacred happiness have found. 
As though good angels softly winging 
Their course should waft a prayer on high. 
While sweetest lullabies they're singing 
To one belov'd who slumbers by. 
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And as through all the land it fleeteth 
Each thing a message forth doth bear, 
Each bird to his own mate repeateth 
Each tree gives forth a rustling air, 
And through the heaven a signal goeth, 
And on the earth both near and far, 
The stream doth sparkle as it floweth, 
The sign goes forth from star to star. 



O night, where suchlike spirits wander 
Beneath the moon in balmy air! 
O night, where swell such voices yonder 
Through od'rous blossoms, rich and rare ! 
O summer night, I gaze in wonder, 
So rich thou art in Peace, so bright. 
What distance e'er two hearts may sunder 
Beneath thee they will straight unite. 




ANASTASIUS GRIJN. 

BORN 1806— DIED 1876. 



THE LAST POET 



I HEN will ye tire of singing 
iYe poets, all day long? 
'when will it be exhausted 
That ancient endless song? 




Is it not already empty 
The horn which Plenty fills. 
Not plucked yet all the blossoms, 
Not yet run dry the rills? 



So long as Phoebus' chariot 
Rolls through the azure space, 
And still one mortal gazing 
Looks up into his face. 
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So long as tempests thunder 
-And forked lightnings dart, 
-And overpowered by. terror 
There beats one human heart, 



So long as after showers 
The rainbow spans the blue, 
-And men with consolation 
-And peace its glories view, 



So long as night the Aether 
"With starry jewels strows, 
And yet one man the cypher 
Of their bright language knows, 



So long as moonlight streameth 
On those who yearn and love. 
So long as through woods rustle 
The cooling airs above. 



So long as Spring retumeth 
And bowers of roses blow, 
So long as eyes still sparkle 
And cheeks with blushes glow. 



So long as graves still sadden 
And cypresses still mourn, 
So long as one eye weepeth 
And one heart breaks forlorn, 



So long on earth there reigneth 
The Goddess Poesy, 
And with her wanders joyous 
He who her slave would be. 



And singing still and joyous 
There treads Earth's ancient round 
I ween, as last of Poets, 
The last of mortals found. 



Still doth the Lord creation 
Within His hand uphold, 
A flower of freshest fragrance. 
With look of love untold. 



And when this gorgeous flower 
Shall once have passed away. 
And earth and sun together 
Like flower-dust shall decay. 
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Then ask, if still thy asking 
Be not endured too long 
If yet be unexhausted 
The ancient endless song. 



^smi 
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SALUTATION OF THE SEA, 



|£ASUR£L£SS, serene, unending, 
Still, but ne'er from boding free 
Li'st thou there thy breadth extending 
Ag^d, solemn, boundless Sea! 



Say, in tears should be my greeting 
Such as well from mourners' eyes. 
When around the grave they're meeting 
One who cold and lifeless lies? 



For a churchyard vast and stilly 
One capacious vault thou art, 
Hidest feelingless and chilly 
Many a hope and many a heart 



Not one cross, one gravestone yonder 
Marks the spot where buried lie 
Thousands, — on the strand there wander 
Those whose tears are never dry. 
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Would'st thou have me joyous greeting 
Offer, as from him would rise 
Whose first glance a garden meeting 
Throws him into glad surprise? 



For a garden without measure, 
And a wealthy field thou art, 
Noble buds, and costly treasure 
Lie within thy crystal heart. 



As a lawn with sunshine flooded 
Shows thy surface green and still, 
Coral groves with pearl-beds studded 
Such the flowers thy depths which fill. 



As in gardens wand'rers straying. 
Ships across the ocean go 
Treasure seeking and conveying, 
Meeting, passing to and fro. 



Should I weeping, should I shouting, 
Ocean to thee raise my voice? 
Idle question, useless doubting — 
After all I have no choice. 

13 
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But as highest joy in weeping 
Riseth still to thankful eyes, 
So the grateful dewdrops steeping 
Trees at dawn and sunset rise. 



When the Lord of all I'm meeting 
And mine eyes in tears upturn, 
So in tears once more I'm greeting 
Fatherland with thoughts that bum. 



Weeping I my arms extended 
When I saw my lov'd one near, 
Weeping on the heights I bended 
When I saw thee first appear. 





FRIEDRICH HALM. 

BORN 1806 — DIED 1 87 1. 




:y heart, I fain would ask thee, 
'what call*st thou love, expound? 
"Two souls with one thought between them, 
Two hearts with one pulse-bound!" 

And say, from whence love cometh: 
"She comes, and lo, she's there!" 
And say, how doth love vanish? 
"If so, love never were!" 

And when is love the purest? 
"When she herself excludes!" 
And when is love the deepest? 
"When silentest she broods!" 

And when is love the richest? 
"Then when with gifts she's fraught!" 
And say, what is 't love speaketh? 
"She loves, but speaketh nought!" 



«3* 




E. VON FEUCHTERSLEBEN. 

BORN 1806— DIED 1849. 



TO MEET AGAIN, 

|N God's own counsel 'tis ordained 
I The end of all which man hath gained 
Is parting; 
Though nought in aU the world, I ween, 
Dotii wring the heart of man so keen 
As parting! aye parting! 




Perchance a bud gives promise fair, 
To water it will be thy care, 

Yet mark thou: 
At mom if thou a rose should'st spy 
By night too surely it will die. 

This mark thou! aye mark thou! 
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Should Heaven on thee a love bestow 
Whose worth full surely thou dost know, 

Thine own one: 
Alas, too soon of her bereft 
To tread the weary world thou'rt left 

A lone one, aye lone one! 



Yet would I thou should*st mark my lore, 

Aye mark my lore: 
When friends are parting at the door 
They say: "we part to meet once more, 

Aye, meet once more!" 




ARNOLD SCHLONBACH. 

BORN 1807 — ^DIED 1866. 



WARNING. 



jmaiden speak! in silent guise 
[Why stand'st thou thus thy gaze down bending? 
Speak one word only with thine eyes; 
Erewhile they spoke in songs unending. 




Thow weep'st, — thou thrill'st, — on me at length 
O God, O God, thou look'st, — thou'st spoken; 
With this one single glance's strength 
My life entirely thou hast broken! 

Then go thy way, — to him be true. 
To him far truer than to me; 
One sacrifice thou shalt not rue. 
Beyond it — ne'er thou'lt pardoned be! 



SS^Si 



F. FREILIGRATH, 

BORN 181O — DIED 1876. 




THE TRUMPET OF GRAVELOTTE, 

PON US death and destruction did rain. 
But never our backs we showed them; 
There were columns two of foot, batt'ries twain, 
Down steadily charging we rode them. 

With swords flashing bright, at the gallop we sped. 
With couched lance o'er our saddles stooping. 
We scattered and ground them under our tread, 
Cuirassiers we and Uhlans trooping. 

But a fearful ride 't was, a murd'rous fray. 

Though victory Fate assigned us; 

Of two regiments which rode and which fought through 

that day 
Half of each we left there behind us. 
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With breast shot through and with forehead cleft 
Stark and pallid they lay on the ground there, 
Of their strength, of their life in youth's prime bereft. 
The assembly now Trumpeter sound there! 

And he lifted the trumpet, and down it he blew. 
But the voice shrilling wrath ever stronger 
Which had led us the glorious struggle through 
From the trumpet resounded no longer. 

But toneless wailing, a moan of pain 
Came forth from its brazen mouth sighing. 
For a ball had pierced it, he sounded in vain, 
*Twas the wounded mourning the d)ring. 

• 

For the brave, for the true, for the watch on Rhine, 
For the brothers whom Death was chilling, 
For them all, there uprose its heartbreaking whine, 
Through bone and through marrow *t was thrilling. 

And now came the night, and we rode off at last; 
AU round the watch-fires they darted; 
The chargers snorted, the rain fell fast,— 
And we thought of the dead, the departed! 
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THE FLOWERS' REVENGE 

IN the pillowed couch reposing 
Lies the maid in sleep reclining, 
Brown-iringed lids her dark eyes closing 
O'er her cheek their shade defining. 



On the rushen chair there shimmers 
Near, a vase of hues enchanting, 
Crowned with flowers it gently glimmers, 
Od'rous, freshly gathered, flaunting. 

Misty exhalation broodeth 
O'er the room in moisture dropping, 
LAttice closed all draught excludeth, 
Summer drought the cool air stopping. 

All around deep silence reigning. 
Sudden hark! the stillness breaking, 
'Tis as voices were complaining, 
Whisp'ring words the flowers are speaking. 
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Round the vase there lightly hover 
Ghost-like airy shapes advancing, 
Robes of mist their dim forms cover, 
Crowns and shields upon them glancing. 



From the rose's crimson hollow 
Springs a lady into view, 
Loosened locks her movements follow 
Sparkling rare with pearls like dew. 



From the monkshood's casque, invested 
With dark leaves as mantle wearing. 
Steps a knight with helmet crested, 
Girt with sword, of martial bearing. 



Nods a silver heron's feather 
On the helmet; lightly sailing 
From the lily sweeps a maiden 
Gossamer her slight limbs veiling. 



From the turk's head's drooping chalice 
Comes a Moor in raiment splendid, 
With his green-enwreath^d turban 
See the golden crescent blended. 



From the grand imperial lily 
Strides a sceptered monarch lusty, 
From the iris blue there follow 
Sword-begirt his huntsmen trusty. 



From narcissus leaves appeareth 
Dark of looks a youthful figure, 
Now the maiden's bed he neareth, 
Kisseth her with warmth and vigour. 



Circling round the bed and swinging, 
Still the other forms are sweeping, 
Turning still and wheeling, singing 
Words like these to her that's sleeping: 



"Maiden! ruthless thou hast torn us. 
Fleeting pleasure thus supplying. 
From earth's bosom which hath borne us, 
Now we're withering, fading, dying! 



Ah I in earth so blithe we rested, 
She our presence now that misses. 
Where through greeny uplands breaking 
Sunbeams greeted us with kisses; 
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Where at night the spring wind swelling 
All our slender stems was swaying, 
When from out our leafy dwelling 
Climbing, we as elves were playing. 



Rain and dew our growth did cherish, 
Water dank our thirst now slighteth, 
We must die, but ere we perish 
Vengeance, maid, on thee alighteth!" 



Ceased the song, round her that sleepeth 
Circle they with heads down bending, 
Into former silence creepeth 
Slowly their soft whisper ending. 



Whisper weird with spells enwreathed, 
How the maiden's cheeks are burning! 
On her lips the ghosts have breathed, 
See the circling mists are turning. 



Morning sunbeams gild the chamber. 
Fled the spirits upward flying, 
On the pillowed couch in slumber 
Cold the loveliest corse is lying. 
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Like a fading flower she lieth, 

On her cheek the bloom still gloweth, 

With her sisters pale she dieth 

To whose lips her death she oweth. 




JULIUS HAMMER. 

BORN 1 8 10 — DIED 1 862. 




iREAK not the dream which brightly 
O'er gamesome children flits, 
'Their woe falls no more lighdy 
Than thy grief on thee sits. 



Full oft a frown has knitted 
Old brows, youth's fire at rest, 
Which ne'er that brow has quitted, 
Which childish grief impressed. 



Ere night the flower is pining 
Because thou brush'dst aside 
The fresh'ning dewdrop lining 
Its cup at morning tide. 



£«!ga85f!S6S^sag9^^ 



PRIEDRICH HEBBEL. 

BORN 1813 — DIED 1863. 




AUTUMN SCENE. 

[n autumn day like this hath never been, 
'The air is still, no breath doth murmur now. 
Yet rustling far and near are falling seen 
The loveliest fruits from every leafy bough. 



Disturb it not, sweet Nature's feast, for she 
Herself this day her modest gleaning makes; 
This fruitage only falleth from the tree 
Which the sun's gentle radiance downwards shakes. 





;® 



FR. DINGELSTEDT. 

BORN 1 8 14. 



EBB AND FLOOD, 

I HE maiden paced along the shore, 
[Around her heart 'twas well, 'twas sore, 
She spake: "thou wild, thou vasty sea. 
What is't inconstant driveth thee 
That now in ebb, in flood again 
Thy vex'd heart can no rest obtain?" 




Thereat the sea its answer brought: 
'It is the Moon who this hath wrought. 
When her bright track approacheth me 
I hasten heavenwards with glee, 
But when her form retreating flies 
I follow her with longing sighs." 
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The maiden pensive whispered low: 
"Now, heart, thy secret well I know. 
Thee too doth rule a lofty, star 
Which now is near, and now is far. 
Twards him, all joyous thou dost strain. 
For him, all trembling, pin'st again. 



Flow on, O sea, O heart, ebb still I 
And both is good, and both is ill. 
When Love no more the world doth sway 
What resteth? all hath passed away. 
Come bitter joy, come sorrow suave, 
And rock me on thy changeful wave!" 



O^ 



Methinks, thou surely must be feeling 
How oft, how true thou^rt in my mind. 
What time in summer night comes stealing 
As 'twere my voice upon the wind. 
As though in every star that's burning 
Thou read*st as in an open book 
My greetings stUl and full of yearning; 
Not else thy absence could I brook. 

14 
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E'en now, the blue sea waves careering 
'Twixt thee and me a barrier stand, 
Thou for the fatherland art steering, 
I linger still on foreign strand. 
No bridge the waste of waters spanneth. 
No path to lead me to thy side, 
Time's iron hand my access banneth 
And dreary days my plaint deride. 

And yet, my ground I've not forsaken. 

My anchor ground in storm's domain, 

I'll trust my love for thee unshaken. 

Which draws as with magnetic chain. 

Thou feel'st it, in thy dreams thou'st wondered. 

My form before thine eyes doth play, 

Thus, spite of paths too early sundered 

I know that we shall meet one day. 




EMMANUEL GEIBEL. 

BORN 1815. 




VOLKER'S NIGHT-SONG. 



I HE twinkling stars are roaming 

Coldly, without a sound, 
*Arms clash amid the gloaming, 
Death creeps outside, around. 
Soar high aloft, my stringed song, 
Break through the dusky night along! 
Thou canst all goblins banish: 
They vanish! 

The night is dark and dreary. 

Our swords and courage bright; 
My inmost heart is cheery, 

With gladness Fm bedight. 
O flower of life, how rich thou blow'st! 
O hero-blood, how bold thou glow*st! 
How like to sunset gleaming 
Your seeming! 

14* 
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I think of youth that glances 
Like storm-glare, honour bright, 

When we with couched lances 
Exulting went to fight. 

Ha! crack of shields in Saxon fray! 

Vict*ry our banners led that day, 
When we our scars' beginning 
Were winning. 



Green home-life round me playing 
Thy thought my heart doth warm, 

The forest tops are swaying 
Above, mine ear they charm. 

What whispers from the vineclad shore. 

How swirls the Rhine, as when of yore 
My love and I went straying 
A maying! 



love, thou wondrous sweeting, 
Thou bower of roses blest, 

1 greet thee with a greeting 
From out my deepest breast. 

I see those ruby lips of thine, 
They make me strong, like glacier-wine, 
Wounds to the Hunns unending 
Portending. 
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Ye monarchs, free from sadness 

Or terror, slumber deep; 
Thoughts of old days with gladness 

Cheer me while watch I keep. 
And comes the dawn in bloodred cloak, 
God give thee greeting, grim sword-stroke ! 

Then death, thy drum to batde 
May ratde! 



<3*W^ 
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AFTER LONG YEARS, 



[h! once more those tones are pealing 
On whose wings my heart is stealing 
^Back to youth's bright magic time. 

Let them swell resounding finely, 
Thus divinely 

Sang thy mother in her prime. 



At the clavier, in the gloaming 
When the breath of evening roammg 
Through the open window thrilled, 
Sat she with her locks of satin, 

Like the matin 
Bell her song the silence filled. 



Ah! that was in years departed 

Ere I on the world had started, 

Stormily yet drave my heart: 

But with her sweet song's presentment 

Aye contentment 
Mingled with youth's joy and smart. 
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Youth's quenched fire all gray has left me. 
Time of those I loved bereft me. 
Few remain to cheer me now: 
^Neath the sod too, Queen of roses 

She reposes, 
But her counterpart art thou. 



Sing my child, my heart entrancing! 
While in thy deep eyes I'm glancing, 
T'wards my youth's home dreams my mind. 
And of lost Spring times before me, 

Genfly o'er me 
Lingers one bright gleam behind. 



Sg!^ 
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OUT OF GERMANY'S LATEST HEROIC TIME. 




o arms, brave men! with sword in hand 
In thronging troops uprising, 
'With holy wrath for Fatherland 
Your brows with fire baptizing. 
The Foe hath dealt you sore despite, 
His measure 's full: God for the right! 
Come on! 



To build your realm was all your thought. 
In peace together dwelling; 
On pretext false a quarrel sought 
The foe with envy swelling. 
The blood he recklessly hath shed 
On him and his be visited! 
Come on! 
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We count not on swift victory, nor 
Of light-won triumphs dream we, 
A world-wide judgment is this war, 
And strong the foe esteem we. 
Yet He who was our father's strength 
Him trust, He'll lead us through at length. 
Come on! 



E'en now full clear, by day and night 
His mighty signs He *s showing, 
The flame He hath enkindled bright 
Through all the land is glowmg. 
From tribe to tribe it blazes forth. 
No Main divides, no South and North 
Come out 



Bold Prussian Eagle, to the front. 
Our hosts to battle leading, 
With rushing wings thou'lt bear the brunt, 
Like storm wind madly speeding. 
Old Bliicher's spirit in thee glows, 
And the right way to Vict'ry shows. 
Come on! 
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Fly Eagle fly! one race enrolled 
In arms we stand united, 
We follow fast, though thousandfold 
Death 3rawns for us, unfrighted. 
And if we fall, still onward go! 
Out of our blood shall Vict'ry grow. 
Come on! 
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MORNING STROLL. 




|£T him who'd stroll in rightful mood 
I Start ere the sun yet waketh, 
In holy stillness lies the wood^^ 
No air the silence breaketh. 
Larks not yet begin their mass, 
But the brook amid the grass 
A sound of blessing maketh. 



The world's wide book is open laid, 
Who lists may read its features, 
In many a saying deep displayed 
God's love for us His creatures. 
Flower and forest near and far, 
And the radiant morning star 
Are all of His love our teachers. 
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And like a breath, through every heart 

Now gently steals devotion, 

And through each bosom love doth dart 

As wont, with soft emotion. 

Darts, at length its presence shows. 
And the full lip overflows 
With praise, like jubilant ocean. 



And suddenly the nightingale 

Unseen her peal is ringing, 

Her love-sick tale through hill and dale 

At length abroad she^s flinging. 

And^the rosy morning light 

Blendeth with her song aright, 
Let us God's praise be singing! 




GOTTFRIED KINKEL. 

N 

BORN 1815. 



SOLACE OF NIGHT, 



! 

I HE wounds of day the night is healing, 
'When with the stars' rich varied crywn 
Her queenly head she is revealing. 
And still and mighty marcheth down. 




The soft mild breezes are awaking, 
The glorious flaunting colours fade, 
To rest, now softer outline taking. 
The sharp-toothed rocky points are laid. 



The night around the soul that's grieving 
Enwraps herself like mother's love; 
With bitter grudge the bosom heaving 
Finds itself lightened from above. 
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Now stream at length like fountains welling 
The tears congealed in mourners' eyes. 
And from the wounded heart upswelling 
A health-presaging prayer doth rise. 





C. LEONHARDT-PIERSON. 

BORN 1816. 




GOOD COUNSEL TO MY SON, 



hate'er from Goethe I have learned 
>My thoughts from God hath never turned; 
Each word of his true witness gives 

That God's own Spirit in him lives. 

Read, son, the while thy life is flying 

The verdant page of Nature fair; 

Let Horace, Homer, be thy care, 

Yet keep thy Goethe open lying; 

If Schiller lift thine eyes above, 

The varied world doth Goethe love. 

This rule, — the wise have aye obeyed it, — 

To take the world as God hath made it 



JS^S^ 
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STILL AND EXCITED, 

I HE stars in heaven unmoved appear 
"As we their light behold, 
And yet, whole mighty worlds are here, 
With motion manifold. 

The sea to our eyes clear and pure 
Its mirrored surface gives, 
But wondrous, in its depths secure 
An unseen kingdom lives. 

With joy and woe the heart is stirred, 
And though it break with pain 
The sigh it heaves is only heard, 
To seek its form were vain. 



Nought liveth motionless alone. 
Where rest is, — motion dwelt. 
Who patient stillness ne'er hath known 
Emotion ne'er hath felt. 
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BLOSSOM AND SNOW FLAKES, STERN HUMOUR 

AND yEST. 

On its snowing on the io. May 1848. 



ROM the apple's leafy boughs come dancing 
[Blossoms through the air, 
All around the greeny turf they're shedding 
Light and odours rare. 

Ha! not blossoms only, snow-flakes 
Glitter here in splendour white? 
Those the glorious Spring hath nourished, 
These are bom of chilly night! 

All the Springtime's lovely children 
Sweetly smile on vale and hill, 
But those crystals bright yet cruel 
Worl^ the tender herbage ill. 

Like the blossom-shower, the snow-flakes. 
Humour keen and jest may rain. 
This is born of happy moments. 
That the fruit of deepest pain. 

15 
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Jest, the joyous child of gladness 
Flutters round on mirthful wing, 
But on pallid lips keen humour 
From the gravest thought doth spring. 



Oft the Poet's pensive bearing 
Calleth forth the scornful stare, 
But who asks if 't were the Sunshine 
Or the frost which stamped it there? 



^sS^ 
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TO 




I HOU earnest across me like as when one dreameth, 
I Yet dreams there are whose mem'iy still remaineth, 
And far more real than aught this world containeth, 
A dream like this part of our soul's life seemeth. 



Yet willingly again I would not meet thee, 

To view thee changed would pain me beyond measure, 

Clothed with eternal youth thy form Pd treasure, 

As my enshrined Ideal I would greet thee! 



5£«es^ 



«s* 
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ADAGE, 



I here's many a flower lies hidden 
Deep under ice and snow, 
And many a love there bumeth 
Whose secret none doth know. 





JULIUS STURM. 

BORN 1816. 




GOD BE WITH US I 

lOD with us! more thou need'st not say. 

I Who from his heart this prayer doth pray 
Forth to his work may joyous speed 
Secure of help in hour of need. 
And be thy burden e'er so great, 
Should threatening foes around thee wait, 
The world's disdain thou may'st deride 
With this good word; God with us bide! 
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GREETING TO NIGHT 

HY hast thou then so wearied me out 
day with thy overpowering rout, 
^With thy gay colours' varied dye, 
With thy resounding melody? 



Thrice welcome, O night t and thou enfold 
The earth with thy dusky veil unrolled, 
Bid colours to vanish, all melody stay, 
Leave all life round me to pass away. 
And leave me to dreaming alone with thee 
Of Heaven that shineth high over me! 





J. H. FISCHER. 

BORN 1816. 



THOU WHO ART ALL TO ME. 




Hou know'st full well that thou art all to me. 
O turn not from me thy sweet eyes away 
When of our love*s bliss I would fond words say. 
Thou who art all to me I 



Thou know'st full well that thou art all to me. 
O look not envying on the flowers below 
That early withered down the streamlet go, 
Thou who art all to met 



Thou know*st full well that thou art all to me. 
O now I feel thy parting hour draws near, 
Thou leav*st this poor heart sad and lonely here. 
For tlft)u art all to me 1 



jssesi 
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ROBERT PRUTZ. 

BORN 1816— DIED 1872. 




J\rO FURTHER ASK, 

EEK not to know 

What in my silent eyes deep lying 
Oft trembles on them like a tear; 
Or as a stealthy breath of sighing 

From my shy lips falls on the ear! 
It is a word, I may not say it, 

A blessed golden dreamlike show, 
Let but my look, my heart betray it 
As it beats fast — seek not to know. 

Seek not to know 
What restlessly when thou art by me 

With magic power constrains my heart; 
When smiling thou dost scarce descry me 

What urgeth me to stand apart! 
With gaudy butterflies attended. 

And fed with earliest sunny Jlow, 
A rosebud thou with westwinds blended, 

All leafless I — seek not to know! 
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No further ask 
To what untimely sunset tending 

My shortened life full soon may sink, 
Of what abyss, to sudden ending 

My weary foot slips o'er the brink. 
The world to thee be mom unclouded, 

In May's bright sunshine may'st thou bask; 
"What sorrow is from thee be shrouded, 

Farewell, forget — no further ask! 




THEODORE STORM. 

BORN 1817. 



OCTOBER SONG. 



HE mist is rising, falls the leaf, 

Send round the wine, the golden, 
For happiness on this grim day 
We'll be to wine beholden! 




And though outside so mad the blast, 
Unchristianlike the weather, 

Yet still this beauteous world is not 
A desert altogether. 



And though at times the heart may shrink. 
Touch glasses, let them tinkle, 

For sure an honest heart 's not meant 
With grief to fade and wrinkle. 



The mist is rising, Mis the leaf. 
Send round the wine, the golden, 

For happiness on this grim day 
We'll be to wine beholden. 



Tis autumn, true; but wait awhile 

In calm contentment staying; 
Spring comes, heaven smiles, the earth her lap 

With violets is arraying. 



The sunny days are coming on. 
And ere they are departed 

We will enjoy them, aye we will 
My friend my trusty-hearted! 




KARL BECK. 

BORN 1817. 




I LOVE THEE, 

I heard the bell at evening knelling, 
Now soft its tone, now loud its sound: 
Is it of one departed telling, 

Or of a bride with myrtle crown'd? 

Its clang such thoughts as these recalleth, 

Such tones are like to pleasing pain, 

So love's enraptured accent falleth 
In deepest strain. 

Around the flower-calyx humming 
And drinking honey everywhere. 
The bee whose lips are sweet is coming 
Which yet a secret sting doth wear. 
Its humming gently me remindeth 
A sting lies both in joy and pain: 
So love enthusiastic findeth 
In musing vein. 
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And now the nightingale awaking 
Strikes on mine ear, so sad, so gay, 
It seems the song her heart is breaking, 
As though in tears she'd melt away. 
Her song a warning soft doth render. 
It sounds in joy, it sounds in woe, 
So should the instinct warm and tender 
Of true love flow. 



Ah, and this bell at evening knelling. 
This hum of bees with droning sound. 
And this, the nightingale's song swelling, 
I understood when thee I found. 
First, all confused the sounds extended, 
Now full of woe, now full of glee. 
Till in one tone the whole was blended, 
"I love but thee!" 





FR. BODENSTEDT. 

BORN 1819. 




HE thought comes oft recurring, 
anjgjWhat is't in her I find? 

Is it her songs heart-stirring, 
Is it her joyous mind? 



Is't magic me enchaining. 
When her sweet voice doth peal? 
Unconscious love constraining 
When her eye's power I feel? 



'Tis not her form so sprightly, 
Her beauty, her sweet voice, 
Nor eyes that beam so brightly; 
Herself entire 's my choice! 



•«&«• 
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HEN the spring her verdant head uprears 
>And with sunbeams melts the mountain snows, 
^When the earliest green on boughs appears 
And on the turf the earliest flow'ret blows, 
When away hath past 
In the vale at last 
All the rain and biting winter blast, 
From the upland air 
To the vale doth ring 
O how wondrous fair 
Is the time of Spring! 



When the sun the glacier's face hath flecked, 
When the stream adown the mountain springs, 
All around with early green is decked. 
And with lusty song the woodland rings. 

Winds no longer keen 

Sweep the meadows green. 
And Heaven smiles so blue and so serene, 

From the upland air 

To the vale doth ring 

O how wondrous fair 

Is the time of Spring! 
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Surely too *t was when the Spring was young 
That our hearts theu: secret told, dear Maid, 
"When my lips to thine in rapture clung 
With the first kiss Love to thee conveyed. 

Through the woodland rang 

Song with lusty clang, 
And the torrent down the mountain sprang; 

From the upland air 

To the vale doth ring 

O how wondrous fair 

Is the time of Spring! 



ss*^ 
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POESY. 

lEFTLY a garland I can wind me 
; Plucked by my own hands from the bower; 
Deftly the right word I can find me 
Whether in joy or sorrow's hour. 



While that my sense doth not betray me, 
And what doth please me I can tell, 
So long the spirits will obey me 
Who 'mid the flowers and fairies dwell. 



Yet when a kiss's rapture thrilleth, 
When Fortune flasheth wondrous bright, 
When full delight one moment filleth, 
Or in the moment's full delight 



'Tis then the power of music faileth, 
As falls and sinks the nightbird's lay, 
To feel what 's fair man's power availeth, 
But song may not his will obey. 

16 
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What art could paint the sunlight blazing 
At noontide when his flashes bum? 
Who could abide him, stedfast gazing, 
And face to face his glance return? 




MORITZ COUNT STRACHWITZ. 

BOKN 1822 — ^DIED 1847. 



MINE ANCIENT STEED. 




Y ancient steed, 
My friend at need, 

Why neigh'st thou with wistful glance? 
Thy old sinews are wrung, 
And my soul is unstrung. 
Forth with me no more thou 'It prance. 



Thou shakest thy head, 

Snort'st with nostril red, 
To dreams, comrade mine, thou'st gone back; 

Together we fly 

O'er the hill top high, 
Along the old well-loved track. 

i6' 
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Thou pawest before 

The grating door, 
Snowy foam-drops thy curb-bit fleck; 

A rustling dress, 

A white hand's caress 
As it pats* thy sleek shining neck. 

The gravel flies, 

Sleep seal thine eyes! 
Away, into ccerulean night! 

0*er the dewy sward 

In moonlight broad 
We scud with might, with might. 

With loosened rein, 

A dream in my brain. 
On my lips the last kiss yet thrills; 

Hoofs thud as they fall. 

And quails that call, 
And distant murmuring rills. 

The night-winds sweep. 
The moon bathes deep 

In the silver waves of the com; 
Red poppies gleam 
And like sighs in a dream 

Whispers the weird hawthorn. 
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Just a backward gaze 

With eyes adaze 
At the loved house slumbering fast; 

My brave old lad, 

How sad, how sad 
That all our joy there is past! 



My comrade bold, 
The dear path of old 

With snow is wreathen o'er; 
Ruined lies the gate, 
For my bride I'm too late, 

And my heart so sore, so sore! 




RUDOLF GOTTSCHALL. 

BORN 1823. 



CHILDREN AT PLAY, 



|LOxms with rosy light are glancing 
I Ere the stormy night draws nigh, 
But the tempest-rack advancing 
Soon wUl hide the glorious sky. 




So, dear rosy boys, yeVe plying 
Frolicksome your childish game, 
In the air the kite is flying. 
And the popgun finds its aim. 



Yet my inmost heart it irketh 
Thinking what must you befall. 
For life's storm unceasing worketh 
Like a cloud-rack over all. 



•^Jf 




OTTO ROQUETTE. 

BORN 1824. 



A PEARL FISHER. 



I dearest eye, would'st thou be diving 
!And in mine eyes thy brightness steeping, 
And would'st in their blue depths be striving 
To spy a pearl within them sleeping? 




O dearest eye, dive onward fearless. 
And let their lucid depths overflow thee, 
And smile if I thine image peerless 
The fairest pearl of all should show thee! 



£*esi 
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YOCTTff, 

iE who the chequered lots in Life's urn lying 
With youthful hands audacious haste to deal, 
Ye who your shining locks with wreaths are tying 
And from the purple rose sweet odours steal, 
Ye who in Love's young dream, stem truth defying 
Believe that bloom doth fruitage aye conceal, 
Ye who in Life's Hsts strive, to you I bring them, 
These songs, for ye alone have strength to sing them. 








HERMANN LINGG. 

BORN 1825. 



I LOVED THEE, 



I loved thee, how was I to hide it? 
All open lay my heart to thee; 
E'en to thyself I dared confide it, 
But thou took'st no account of me. 




Yet ah! how mad was I if ever 
I dreamed thou could'st thyself have given 
To one who peace had tasted never 
But aye by stormy winds was driven! 



I loved thee — why should I be feigning 
I hoped — but with what bitter smart! 
I dare to raise my voice complaining, 
Unutterably sore my heart! 
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Farewell! may thee God's mercy cherish, 
And from that fire preserve thy breast 
Which must consume me till I perish; 
My heart be patient till I rest! 





J. V. VON SCHEFFEL. 

BORN 1826. 




FROM TRUMPETER OF SAKKINGEN, 

I child of Rome, why gaze on me, 
lAnd burning looks on me lavish? 
Thine eye is beauteous, but in vain 
The stranger it would ravish. 



Beyond the Alps there lies a grave, 
Before it the Rhine stream sweepeth. 
Upon it three wild roses bloom. 
Underneath his true love sleepeth. 
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! greet me not with roses twined 
To picture faith unbroken, 
A sprig of holly evergreen 
Of our love be the token. 




The leafy wreath guards underneath 
The fruit as it rip'ning lingers; 
If strange hand dare, and take no care, 
To touch, it wounds his fingers. 



The rose doth flaunt, but autumn comes. 

It withereth and paleth. 

The holly bush's modest green 

For winter blast ne'er quaileth. 





AUGUST TRAGER. 

BORN 1830. 



A MOTHER'S HEART. 




|HOU 'rt sad, thy voice, thy face doth show it, 
'Thou say'st the world is cold and drear: 
I pitying ask, I fain would know it. 

Hast thou no more a mother dear? 

Hast thou no mem'ry for thy mother 

On whose true heart thou once didst rest? 

Like God*s own shelter, like no other. 

Who cradled thee on her fond breast. 



Her yearning gaze the mother straineth 

Her child encircling with her arm; 

So long this world sweet love containeth 

The while a mother's heart beats warm. 

O mother's love, thou fount of mildness. 

Thou consecrated, holy spot! 

The world may hate with roughest wUdness, 

From thy heart love departeth not 



In thy child's life alone thou livest, 
The sunlight of his joy is thine. 
No thought to thine own self thou givest, 
His suffering only makes thee pine. 
By torment, insult, from him parted 
No bitterest pain thy love can chill, 
By child's misdeeds when brokenhearted, 
E'en broken, thou wilt bless him still. 



If then with woes thy heart be swelling, 
If thou 'rt by sense of guilt opprest. 
Then lean thy cheek where tears are welling 
Upon thy mother's faithful breast 
Hath Fate of mother dear bereft thee, 
Weep'st thou alone in night hours wild. 
Doubt not, her heart she here hath left thee. 
She keepeth watch beside her child. 




JULIUS RODENBERG. 

BORN 183 1. 




URE women on our life-path staying 

Like roses are in bower's deep gloom, 
O'er their desires, their strivings, playing 

Lies richest still the flowery bloom. 
Faultless their world, it never tyneth, 

Is placid, soft, and full of love, 
From woman's soul the glance that shineth 

Is like a glance from Heaven above. 
With love of mighty spirits bum thou. 

To manly strength give honour due. 
And what thy masters teach thee, learn thou, 

With science, art, extend thy view. 
Yet what on earth most high excelleth. 

The reflex faint of Heaven's own sheen. 
What beauty, poesy, here dwelleth. 

From woman only may'st thou glean. 
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LUDWIG BAUER. 

BORN 1832. 




I lilac bough! 

! Athwart thy blossom goes 
The Maywind ever wooing 
As though 't were fondly suing, 
And perfume o*er me throws 
Like kisses on the brow 

O lilac bough! 



O lilac bough! 
Wilt thou torment me now? 
Wilt thou remind me saying 
How She erewhile was straying 
Beneath thy shadow warm 
Encircled by my arm? 

O lilac bough! 



O lUac bough! 
All changed am I now, 
For She is gone for ever, 
Her eyes in vain endeavour 
To fix on me their gaze 
As erst in love's past days 

O lilac bough! 



O lilac bough! 
All joy *s but vapour now, 
Still bloom'st thou song-besprtnkled. 
But when thou stand'st enwrinkled, 
The frost will tell thee how, 
Ah, then perceivest thou 

O lilac bough! 



iS^Si 
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TffJS YOUTH AND THE WESTWIND, 

iHY Westwind through my locks art blowing 
And earliest spring flowers o'er me throwing, 
What sound is through the maybells going? 
What whisper'st thou as though thou 'rt sighing?" 
"Those blossoms crowned her head that's dying, 
They decked thy lov'd one's tresses flowing, 
Her knell the Maybells soft are soughing. 
My whisper — 't is her last Ad^ 
Which I from her to thee must say!" 



JS^S^ 
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IN A STORM, 

IROPS fall, no breezes are blowing, 
;The air is sultry and still, 
My heart it is overflowing 
With feelings past my will. 



And would'st thou, thunder, affright me? 
Ye clouds I view you with zest; 
Forsooth then ye cannot benight me 
The heaven within my breast. 



5S*I«S^ 
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THE FIRST STEP. 

jHAT portrait rare of parents' bUss, 
>First cry, first look, first smile, first kiss 
In miniature we 're framing! 
Down to the liappy, happy hour 
"When baby lips with nascent power 
Can lilt, the mother naming. 



A mother's heart doth day by day, 
None else knows how, and trait by trait 

Her darling's exploits treasure: 
If whiles to suffer be her lot. 
At his first step 'tis all forget, 

Could aught exceed the pleasure! 



The earliest step — how oft, O child 
In earnest stem, in seasons wild 

Must that first step be taken! 
O take it ever to thy weal. 
Too soon the weary world thou'lt feel 

Of parents' help forsaken ! 



^ 
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The earliest step — not then as now 
Thou'lt froKc with unclouded brow 

On level pathway plajring. 
Learn this: in thine own strength to stand. 
Lest need and woe with ruthless hand 

Should compass thy betraying. 



The earliest step, in weal or woe, 
However thy chequered course may go. 

What chances thou awaitest, 
Take it as though to death it led; 
So shall a flowery track bespread 
The grave's dark path, the latest. 





CARL WEITBRECHT, 

BORN l8 . . 




PRAYER m THE GERMAN DEFENSIVE WAR 1870. 

I Sovereign Lord of peace and war, 
To us a righteous war now sending, 
With heartfelt thanks thy throne before 
See here thy children lowly bending. 

Not we the foe did e'er provoke, 
Nor rash our hands we*re now imbruing: 
With firm resolve we deal the stroke, 
What must be — that alone pursuing. 

We do not now unsheath the brand, 
To vain presumption idly yielding: 
The foe has thrust it in our hand — 
Give vict'ry to the arms we 're wielding. 



JS^S^ 
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ROBERT HAMERLrlNG. 

BORN 1832. 




T£A/i DROPS. 

[dry not up those tear drops bright 
Which in thy sweet eyes shimmer, 
Like to the pearl drop streaked with light 

Which in the rose cup glimmer. 

From love itself they took their rise, 

Love's holy pain overflowing; 

Therefore they glow in such strange wise— 

Ah, stay them, stay their going! 

So pure their glance, so clear their sheen, 
It pains me they should vanish; 
Ah, that what from such fount serene 
Doth flow, time e'er should banish! 
That bloom from the soul's depths below 
Though dashed with scent of sorrow 
In all its wondrous pride and show 
Should &de away to-morrow! 
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They shine so clear, they shine so pure 
Those pearls thine eyes adorning, 
And evermore my soul they lure 
To gaze from night /till morning. 
Thou sparest the pearls which pure of ray 
Within the rose cup shimmer; 
O dry not then those tears away 
Within thine eyes which glimmer. 




FELIX DAHN. 

BORN 1834. 



MELANCHOLY, 



HEN the evening hours returning 
> Linger, once so rich in bliss, 
^I bethink me, ever jreaming. 
Of a happier time than this. 




As each cloud the thought unbindeth 
Of fond hopes in roseate dress, 
As each star my soul remindeth 
Of the path to happiness. 



When the quivering aspen straineth, 
Seems to me a breath of love, 
Every flower to me containeth 
Forms as Eros' from above. 
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Now the evening fast is sinking, 
All must be that once was mine, 
Still musi come, Fm fondly thinking. 
Flower and cloud, and stars that shine. 



Ah, the selfsame hours are knelling. 
But no longer clothed in light, 
For the love within them dwelling 
Is no more, but vanished quite! 





WILHELM HERTZ. 

BORN 1835. 



THE FADED WREATH, 



;n the heath a spot doth lie 
[Where in May my love and I 
Sat in sweet accord. 
On the bush the throstle sang, 
Wilding roses thickly sprang 
0*er the dewy sward. 




Softly did he speak, and I 
Wound a wreath with fingers shy, 

Gazed with pensive face. 
But he clasped me with his arm, 
Raised my head and kissed me warm, 

'T was his first embrace! 
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O how lovely was the day! 
And, poor me! I let him stay, 

Bade him not forbear. 
But the wreath in careless glee 
Hung I on the lilac tree 

Smiling at us there. 



First love, ah! thou glid*st away 
Swifter than a storm in May, 

No true guest art thou! 
Ah! my love long since has fled. 
Withered hangs my wreath and dead 

On the greeny bough. 



-^#y^ 



HANS HOPFEN. 

BORN 1835. 



NOW THAT THOU LEAVST ME, 




ow that thou leav'st me lone and sad 
Sleep hath mine eyes forsaken; 
My heart which once with mirth was clad 
Care for her guest hath taken. 



With tears thine eyes too once would stream, 
Their gUstening orbs betrayed it; 

Calmness comes o'er thee now *t would seem, 
"^ith dance and play thou'st made it. 



At night amid the gazing throng 
Beside the steps I linger; 

A carriage stops, thou trip'st along, 
In wonder points each finger. 
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Thy finery my anguish mocks, 

No myrtle crown thou bearest 

As once I dreamt, but round thy locks 
A poppy wreath thou wearest 



The flower forgetfulness doth own 

Thou wear'st, thy laugh lightly sounding; 
Then thought I on the time that's flown, 

And spake with heart madly bounding: 



"She's merry now, for gay and light 
To mark her fear from sorrow 

She bears upon her tresses bright 

My sleep which she doth borrow** 1 
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VALERIE, coMTESSE DE LA CORR^E. 




THE MASTER SLEEPS. 



,HE Master sleeps — the weary frame 's at rest: 
The warm heart beats no more that joyous bounded 
When the clear spirit borne by Heaven's behest 
Aloft, with thronging phantasies surrounded, 
Caught from the angel-choirs those tones sublime 
Which ever pure before the Throne are pealing. • 
But could he hope, a child of man, perchance 
From those celestial minstrels music stealing 
To sing those strains on earth? 'twas even so, 
For he was taught by them: Heaven's fiat made him 
Interpreter of beauty not from earth. 
And straight beneath the wand of Seraphs laid him. 
The Master sleeps — ^but Fame his merit owns, 
And with a radiant smile her gates uncloses. 



* This poem was written after the first performance at Leipzig 
of Henry Hugh Pierson's music to the second part of Faust. Novem- 
ber« 1873, shortly after the composer's death. 
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And Rapture cries: "to thee, aye thee belongs 
The wreath": that cry is heard where he reposes 
Far, far away in his dear fatherland. 
Where envy once with poison*d dart belied him, 
While true to Art he friends and home forewent, — 
They prize him now who timely meed denied him. 
The Master sleeps — but visions on him beam 
From God Himself, his inmost spirit thrilling; 
Familiar are those strains, — he knew them here. 
But now with perfect bliss his soul they're filling. 





INDEX. 



A core of light with thousand rays is streaming 

A feeling of sadness comes o'er me 

Ah, from my love to sever • . , . 

Ah! once more those tones are pealing 

Alone upon my nightly post .... 

An autumn day like this hath never been 

An honest page was Fridolin .... 

As home from foreign lands I turned 

A sleeping child! O hush! 't would seem a treasure 

At Aachen Vith Emp'rors' pomp bedight 

A torrent from the mountain darting 

A trusty soul was my comrade 

A violet in the meadow grew • . . . 



Before the lions' grating 

Break not the dream which brightly 

Clouds with rosy light are glancing 
Come lovely Spring, and wing thy steps untiring 
Come solace of the world, still night » 
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Darkbrow*d eye, O rest upon me 
Deftly a garland I can wind me . 
Drops fall, no breezes are blowing 

Fast immured in eartb-walls steady . • 
For Syracuse's tyrant lurking lay , . . 
Fragrant sleep his arms unfolding 
From the apple's leafy boughs come dancing 

God with us! more thou need'st not say 
Graceful on the snow the bird's light hop 

Hand in hand, one kiss exchanging 
Heart, O heart, what doth *t betoken? 
Hear'st thou not the fountain leaping • 

Help me ye sisters 

He whose end fast nearing . • • 
Here, take the world, ye men ! cried Zeus benignant 
Honour to women! they're weaving and knitting 
How call they king Ringang's daughter fair 
How comes it that thou look'st so low 



I'd fain be home, for father's house I'm yearning 
I fain would carve it on each branching stem 
I heard a brooklet ripple . . . • . 
I heard the beU at evening knelling • • 
I loved thee, how was I to hide it • • 
I murmur not, heartbreaking though my lot . 
In ancient times a castle there stood so high and steep 
In days that now have vanished • . • . 
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In God's own counsel 'tis ordained • . .196 

I think of thee whene'er the sunlight stealeth . 24 

Let him who'd stroll in rightful mood . . . 219 

Measureless, serene, tmending .... 192 

Men rave and they dream all the livelong day • 58 

Methinks, thou surely must be feeling . . . 209 

My ancient steed 243 

My heart, I fain would ask thee .... 195 

Now that thou leav'st me lone and sad . . 269 

Never, believe me, one God there appeareth . 93 

No fiow'ret do I question 152 

O child of Rome, why gaze on me . . .251 

O dearest eye, would'st thou be diving . . . 247 

O dry not up those tear drops bright . . . 263 

O greet me not with roses twined .... 252 

O lilac bough . . . . . . . . 256 

Old scenes of days before me . . . .165 

O maiden speak! in silent guise . . . • 198 

Once to Corinth, forth from Athens wending • 7 
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O thou who in Heaven dost reign .... 25 
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Seek not to know . . . • . 
See on his bier the bard extended . 
Slumber soil! in mother's arms caressing 
Some graves there are where grief is still 
Somewhat aye is man desiring 
Speeds the early morning light 
Summertide, hovr swift thy flight . 

The banquet hall shineth bright as day 

The brave man's song peals loftily 

The garish <day so high exalted 

The hour of battle to the knight draws near 

The maiden paced along the shore 

The Master sleeps — the weary frame 's at rest 

The mist is rising, falls the leaf 

There's many a flower lies hidden 

'fUE sun goes down, the night draws nigh 

The stars in heaven unmoved appear . 

The thought comes oft recurring 

The twinkling stars are roaming 

The 'while I sleeping lay . 

The wounds of day the night is healing 

This is God's holy day .... 

Thou art repose . . • ... 

Thou cam'st across me Uke as when one dreameth 

Thou know'st full well that thou art all to me 

Thou'rt sad, thy voice, thy face doth show it 

Three students came sauntering over the Rhine 

Three words I give you of weight profound 

Through lush-green herbage peering . 
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To a future goal all force is tending 

To arms brave men! with sword in hand 

To chariot-race and music stirring . 

"To horse, to horse"! — My heart beat wildly 

To the lists of song instreaming 

Towards France came marching two grenadiers 



Upon the terrace battlemented . 

Upon us death and destruction did rain 

Up yonder on the mountain • 



Whatever from Goethe I have learned , 
What jingling and song *s in the street outside 
What is't outside the gate I hear , 
What portrait rare of parents' bliss , 
What strange sweet sounds come floating by 
Well conceived, thought out maturely . 
When all is bright beside thee • , 
When stars shone coyly in the sweet Spring night 
When the evening hours returning , 

When the spring her verdant head uprears . 
When will ye tire of singing , . • . 
Who dares, or knight be it, or but knave , 
Why hast thou then so wearied me out 
Why Westwind through my locks art blowing 

Ye who the chequered lots in Life's urn lying 
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